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31  Balboa  wired, 
coaches  delayed 


by  Darryl  Lee 

The  conversion  of  Muni's  31 
Balboa  bus  line  from  diesel  to 
electricity  has  been  delayed  until 
coaches  that  are  accessible  to  peo- 
ple with  disabilities  can  be  used, 
according  to  Muni  officials. 

"The  project  is  physically  com- 
pleted -  all  the  wires  and  neces- 
sary electrical  installations  are  in 
place,"  Muni  transit  planner  John 
Katz  said. 

"What  has  happened  is  that  we 
are  obligated  to  only  run  electric 
trolleys  if  they  can  be  made  handi- 
cap-accessible because  of  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act 
and  other  factors.  We  are  obligat- 
ed as  a  matter  of  policy,  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  law,  to  make  the 
31  accessible." 

Katz  said  that  Muni  currently 
aoes  noi  have  any  accessible  elec- 
tric trolleys  as  a  part  of  its  fleet,  A 
choice  had  to  be  made  between 
retrofitting  existing  electric  trol- 
leys, buying  buses  that  were 
already  accessible  or  waiting  until 
January  when  a  new  fleet  of  60- 
foot  trolleys  is  expected  to  arrive, 
he  said. 

Because  the  cost  of  retrofitting 
would  be  too  impractical  and 
expensive,  said  Katz,  Muni  is  cur- 
rently in  the  process  of  trying  to 
lease  enough  electric  coaches 
from  the  Seattle  Metro  System  to 
run  on  the  31  line  for  a  couple  of 
years  until  Muni  gets  a  full  fleet  of 
new  ones. 

"We're  waiting  for  accessible 
buses,  either  our  own  or  the  Seat- 
tle ones,  if  we  can  work,  out  all  the 
details  of  the  lease,  negotiations, 
and  funding,"  he  said. 

An  estimated  $350,000  a  year 
is  expected  to  be  saved  by  using 
electricity  instead  of  diesel,  said 
Peter  Straus,  director  of  Muni  Ser- 


es, we  would  about  break  even  the 
first  year  because  the  money 
saved  would  be  given  up  for  the 
transportation  and  retrofitting," 
Katz  said. 

"The  first  year,  we  have  some 
one-time  expenses  to  get  ^hem 
down  here,  make  some  changes  in 
the  interior,  put  in  our  fare  box, 
and  our  signal  system.  After  that, 
we  will  start  saving  money 
because  the  rental  costs  are  a 
small  portion  of  what  we  save 
from  running  electric  trolleys 
instead  of  diesels." 

Despite  the  predicted  savings, 
some  Richmond  District  residents 
are  somewhat  skeptical  over  the 
advantages  of  using  electricity. 

"If  something  blocks  the  street, 
the  whole  line  is  stopped,"  May 
Leong  said.  "The  old  buses  could 
detour  and  go  on  another  street, 
but  electric  buses  have  to  stay 
where  the  wires  are." 

"The  electric  buses  always  dis- 
connect from  the  overhead  wire, 
causing  many  unnecessary  delays 
for  passengers,"  said  Bill  Ander- 
son, who  rides  the  31  to  work 
daily. 

However,  other  residents  are 
anticipating  the  start  of  electric 
trolley  service  on  the  31  line,  feel- 
ing the  change  will  benefit  the 
neighborhood. 

"I  think  using  electric  buses  is 
great,"  James  Mitchell  said.  "My 
house  is  right  along  the  bus  route 
and  when  the  bus  goes  by,  you 
know  it.  Electric  buses  are  a  lot 
quieter." 

"If  it  will  save  some  of  the  tax- 
payers' money,  then  why  not?" 
said  Tina  Chan. 

The  31  line  was  originally  slat- 
ed to  be  running  on  the  overhead 
wires  by  late  1991  or  early  this 
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Lorraine  Marchl,  founder  and  executive  director  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped,  shows  one  of  the  lenses  people  with  limited  vision  rely  upon.  Story  on  page  9. 


vice  Planning. 

Public  hears  plans  for  new  recreation  center 


would  save  enough  money  from 
converting  so  mat,  in  the  long  run, 
it  would  offset  the  added  costs  of 
obtaining  accessible  trolleys. 
"If  we  rented  the  Seattle  coach- 


Richmond  District  residents 
voiced  their  opinions,  at  a  meeting 
July  8,  regarding  the  proposed 
Richmond  Gym  and  Recreation 
Center  to  be  built  on  18th  Avenue 


between  California  and  Clement 
streets. 

Preliminary  plans  for  the  new 
recreation  center,  which  may 
include  a  gym,  an  office,  a  small 


$10  million  sought  in  death  of  recluse 


A  trial  date  has  been  set  in 
federal  court  to  hear  a  $10  mil- 
lion claim  made  by  the  family  of 
a  Richmond  District  recluse 
killed  by  the  San  Francisco  Tac 
Squad  in  October  1990. 

Lifelong  Richmond  resident 
Henry  Quade  was  killed  at  his 
home  at  614  18th  Ave.  when  he 
refused  to  let  City  health  depart- 
ment workers  into  his  house  to 
inspect  a  suspected  sewage  leak. 

When  a  cadre  of  City  workers 
approached  Quade's  house. 


armed  with  a  forcible  entry 
search  warrant,  the  56-year-old 
recluse  said,  within  earshot  of  a 
police  officer,  that  he  was  getting 
a  gun. 

Police  then  cordoned  off  the 
area  and  sent  in  the  Tac  Squad, 
which  shot  Quade  when  he  con- 
fronted the  officers  with  a  pistol. 

According  to  attorney  Peter 
Kagel,  representing  the  family, 
police  used  excessive  force 
instead  of  withdrawing  and 
requesting  a  proper  arrest  war- 


rant to  enter  Quade's  house.  He 
says  the  forcible  entry  warrant  is 
different  from  an  arrest  warrant 
and  did  not  grant  police  the 
power  to  break  down  Quade's 
front  door  and  confront  him. 

Federal  judge  D.  Lowell 
Jensen  will  hear  a  motion  for 
judgment  against  the  defendants, 
which  includes  the  City  and  a 
host  of  police  officers,  at  the  end 
of  August. 

A  trial  date  has  been  set  for 
September  14. 


kitchen  and  an  all-purpose  room, 
were  put  on  display  for  the  com- 
munity to  view,  but  Tim  Lil- 
lyquist,  project  manager  for  the 
Open  Space  Program,  said  noth- 
ing in  the  plans  was  definite. 

The  Open  Space  Program,  a 
voter-approved  program  run  under 
the  auspices  of  the  San  Francisco 
Recreation  and  Park  Department, 
is  providing  the  $4  million  needed 
for  construction  of  the  facility  to 
be  built  on  the  old  Sutro  Annex 
school  site. 

"The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is 
to  start  discussing  some  of  the 
community  priorities  on  what  they 
would  like  to  see  in  the  recreation 
center  along  with  a  gymnasium," 
Lillyquist  said,  adding  that  the 
discussion  would  include  parking 


concerns  and  anything  else  resi- 
dents might  want  to  bring  up 
regarding  the  proposed  recreation 
center. 

Parking  did  seem  to  be  a  major 
area  of  concern.  Chuck  Lantz, 
who  used  to  live  on  18th  Avenue, 
said  parking  in  the  area  is  already 
tight,  and  the  addition  of  a  recre- 
ation center  could  make  the  prob- 
lem worse,  if  people  who  drive  to 
the  center  are  forced  to  park  on 
the  streets. 

"I  mink  the  neighbors  will  cry 
'bloody  murder'  if  even  one  of 
those  spaces  is  taken  away,"  Lantz 
said  of  the  project's  proposed  40 
to  60  parking  spaces.  Alternatives 
now  offer  a  choice  between  a 
drive-through  lot  from  18th 
Avenue  to  19th  Avenue  or  one 
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Safety  of  swans  at  Mountain  Lake  Park  questioned 


by  Barbara  Austen 

As  she  drifts  out  of  the  reeds  at 
Mountain  Lake,  Myrtle  the  infa- 
mous whooper  swan  of  Mountain 
Lake  Park,  appears  not  to  have  a 
care  in  the  world.  However,  she 
has  been  a  source  of  concern  to 
many  people  who  care  for  her 
safety. 
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After  suffering  a  neck  wound  a 
few  months  ago  and  being  taken 
for  treatment  and  recuperation  at 
the  San  Francisco  Zoo,  zoo  offi- 
cials returned  Myrtle  and  a  young 
female  whooper  swan  to  the  park 
in  April.  Leslie  Schemel,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Friends  of 
Recreation  and  Parks,  then  donat- 
ed a  male  mute  swan,  Lohengrin, 
as  a  companion  for  the  two. 

Fearing  for  the  future  safety  of 
the  swans,  zoo  officials  have 
asked  that  a  fence  and  float  be 
erected  at  the  lake  and  that  signs 
be  posted  warning  dog  owners  to 
keep  their  pets  leashed. 

The  Friends  of  Mountain  Lake 
Park  erected  the  signs  warning 
dog  owners  that  they  could  be 
ticketed  if  their  dogs  run  free. 

But,  according  to  Deana 
McNamara,  president  of  the 
Friends,  the  fence  is  still  in  the 
discussion  stage.  Susan  Campbell, 
public  relations  director  at  the 
zoo,  said  an  architect  is  being 
consulted  about  the  float.  No 
deadline  has  been  set  for  erecting 
the  fence  or  the  float. 

Meanwhile,  the  young  female 
whooper  swan  has  died.  The  swan 
suffered  from  lead  poisoning  after 
ingesting  lead  pellets  and  fishing 
tackle  from  the  lake  bottom. 

Zoo  vetinarians  were  treating 
the  young  swan  by  trying  to  flush 


her  system,  and  Dr.  Avery  Ben- 
nett, zoo  vetinarian,  said  the  swan 
was  responding  well  to  treatment. 
However,  during  a  forced  feeding, 
a  technician  inserted  a  tube  into 
the  swan's  lungs  instead  of  its 
stomach,  causing  its  death. 

According  to  Shama  Kumar  an, 
who  has  been  feeding  the  swans 
for  the  past  seven  years,  the  birds 
can  die  a  painful  death  from  fish- 
ing lines  and  lures,  especially  if 
the  tackle  gets  into  the  bird's  giz- 
zard. Once  the  bird's  gizzard  is 
affected,  the  bird  cannot  eat. 

Zoo  vetinarians  also  X-rayed 
Myrtle  for  lead  and  fishing  lures 
and  gave  her  a  clean  bill  of  health. 
They  have  been  unable  to  catch 
the  male  mute  swan,  Lohengrin, 
for  examination. 

"Myrtle  is  spending  more  time 
acting  like  a  swan  (since  her 
return),  and  she  is  doing  great," 
says  to  McNamara. 

But  some  residents  living  near 
the  lake  wonder  if  Myrtle  and  her 
companion  mute  swan  are  safe. 

The  zoo  has  removed  at  least 
four  swans  from  the  lake  since 
1985.  One  was  being  threatened 
by  other  birds.  Another,  known  as 
Daphne,  had  a  wing  broken  in  two 
places.  Most  recently,  Myrtle  suf- 
fered the  alleged  animal  bite  on 
her  neck,  followed  by  the  lead 
poisoning  of  her  companion. 
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San  Francisco  Zoo  curator  Nancy  Schofleld  Inspects  the  condition 
of  Myrtle  during  a  visit  to  Mountain  Lake  Park  In  June. 

Besides  the  danger  of  getting 


tangled  in  fishing  line  and  hooks 
and  ingesting  fishing  tackle 
(despite  "No  Fishing"  signs  post- 
ed at  the  lake),  the  birds  can  also 
be  threatened  by  dogs,  creating 
stress  for  them,  and  posing  the 
danger  of  attack  if  the  dogs  get 
close  enough. 

Because  Myrtle  and  Lohengrin 
have  clipped  wings,  they  cannot 
fly  and  have  only  their  webbed 
feet  to  escape  dogs  and  other 
attackers. 

"I  do  not  believe  the  lake  is  a 
safe  place  for  swans,"  said 
Kumaran.  "They  are  at  risk." 
Although,  the  average  swan  lives 
35  years,  Kumaran  does  not 
believe  Myrtle  and  Lohengrin  will 
live  a  swan's  natural  lifetime 
without  protection. 

Daga  Acheritogaray,  who  also 
feeds  the  swans,  has  noticed  the 
swans  hiding  in  the  reeds  -  appar- 
ently afraid  of  dogs  at  the  park. 
The  park  has  a  dog  run  located 
away  from  the  lake  and  the  birds 
but  it  is  not  utilized  by  many  park 
patrons. 

The  float  in  the  middle  of  the 
lake  might  give  the  birds  a  refuge 
from  other  animals  and  people. 
The  fence  should  keep  the  swans 
from  wandering  away  from  the 
lake,  as  well  as  obstructing  small 
children  from  wandering  into  it. 

Myrtle  is  not  fond  of  children 


and  has  been  known  to  threaten 
them,  according  to  Kumaran, 
because  Myrtle  has  been  teased 
by  children  in  the  past. 

McNamara  says  Myrtle  is 
happy  with  her  new  mute  friend, 
Lohengrin,  and  likes  to  follow 
him  around  the  lake.  Being  shy  of 
people,  Lohengrin  prefers  to 
remain  in  the  lake  and  may  prove 
to  be  an  inducement  to  keep  Myr- 
tle closer  to  home. 

Myrtle  and  Lohengrin  will 
remain  "just  good  friends" 
because  whooper  and  mute  swans 
do  not  crossbreed.  In  addition. 
Myrtle  is  sometimes  attracted  to 
less  suitable  mates  -  human 
beings  -  possibly  due  to  mis- 
placed imprinting  when  she  was 
young. 

During  past  springs.  Myrtle 
has  been  seen  doing  a  mating 
dance  for  humans  relaxing  at  the 
lake's  beach.  Problems  can  occur 
when  the  swan  follows  her  "love" 
out  of  the  park  and  into  City 
streets.  Myrtle  has  on  occasion 
been  reported  waddling  along 
Lake  Street,  many  blocks  from 
Mountain  Lake  Park. 

Some  neighbors  hope  Lohen- 
grin will  keep  Myrtle  happy  and 
satisfied  at  the  lake.  If  he  does 
not,  the  fence  may  be  needed,  at 
least  by  spring,  to  keep  Myrtle  at 
the  lake  and  safe  from  dogs,  kids 
and  fishers  who  cannot  read  signs. 
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New  clubhouse  for  J.  Kahn  Park 


The  opening  ceremony  for  a 
new  clubhouse  at  Julius  Kahn 
Park  in  the  Presidio  Heights 
neighborhood  was  held  in  mid- 
July. 

About  200  attended  the  cere- 
mony, which  included  acting 
mayor  Annemarie  Conroy,  who 
dedicated  a  plaque  in  honor  of 
Richard  Walter  Goldman,  the  42- 
year-old  deceased  son  of  philan- 
thropists Richard  and  Rhoda 
Goldman. 

The  Goldman's  donated 
$250,000  to  build  the  clubhouse 
in  November  1991  to  honor  their 
son,  who  used  to  play  at  the  park. 

The  new  octagon-shaped  club- 
house has  a  metal  roof  and  stucco 
walls  trimmed  with  wood.  The 
exterior  is  painted  with  earth 
tones  and,  the  inside  is  lit  by  natu- 
ral light  entering  through 
windows  near  the  ceiling. 

The  new  building  offers  the 


About  200  people  attended  the  opening  of  a  new  clubhouse,  donat- 
ed to  the  City  by  Richard  and  Rhoda  Goldman,  In  Julius  Kahn  Park. 

playground  director  a  360-degree  tivities  were  made  by  Fantasia 
view  of  the  park.  Bakery  and  Just  Desserts  provid- 

Snacks  and  desserts  for  the  fes-     ed  a  cake. 


New  tenant  announced  for  planned 
mini-mall  at  old  Sears  site  on  Geary 


A  fourth  major  business  has 
announced  plans  to  move  into  the 
old  Sears  site  at  Geary  Boulevard 
and  Masonic  Avenue  when  a  new 
mini-mall  opens  late  October  or 
early  November. 

The  Good  Guys  will  join 
Mervyns,  Office  Depot,  Toys  R 
Us  and  six  to  10  small  specialty 
stores,  according  to  Rod  Chisessi, 
associate  developer  with  Alexan- 
der Haagen  and  Associates,  a 
southern  California  firm  that  pur- 
chased the  Sears  site  in  1986. 

Chisessi  said  the  project  is  on 
schedule  for  completion  and  with- 
in its  estimated  $6  million  remod- 


eling budget. 

Lease  negotiations  are  still  in 
progress  with  several  potential 
businesses  looking  for  space  in  the 
240,000-square-foot  building. 
Chisessi  said,  so  their  names  are 
being  withheld  until  there  are  sig- 
natures on  the  dotted  line. 

San  Francisco  Mayor  Elmer 
Robinson  opened  the  Sears  site's 
nine  entrances  electronically  with 
a  single  gold  key  when  it  opened 
in  1951.  The  site  was  hailed  a 
marvel  of  its  day  because  it  had  a 
powerful  air  conditioning  system, 
windowless  design  with  a  traffic 
control  lower  and  fluorescent 


lights. 

Sears  moved  out  of  the  site  on 
Sept.  15,  1990,  saying  the  location 
was  losing  too  much  money. 
When  it  closed,  235  employees 
were  left  unemployed.  The  store 
was  a  victim,  in  part,  of  the  con- 
sumer trend  started  in  the  1980s  of 
shopping  in  multiple-store  shop- 
ping mall  locations. 

Approximately  300  jobs,  most 
within  Mervyns,  will  be  created  at 
the  mini-mall  site  when  it  opens  in 
the  fall.  Individual  businesses  will 
lake  responsiblily  for  doing  their 
own  hiring  before  opening  for 
business. 


Presidio  Heights  cancer  center  still 
awaits  zoning  administrator's  decision 


A  proposed  9,900-square-foot 
cancer  center  planned  for  the  Cali- 
fornia Pacific  Medical  Center  in 
Presidio  Heights  is  still  on  hold 
because  the  City's  zoning  admin- 
istrator is  waiting  for  information 
from  the  state. 

The  proposed  cancer  center  is 
to  be  located  under  a  parking  lot  at 
the  medical  centers  East  Campus 
at  Sacramento  and  Maple  streets, 
formerly  the  Marshall  Hale  Hospi- 
tal. 

San  Francisco  Zoning  Admin- 
istrator Bob  Passmore  wrote  a  let- 
ter exempting  the  hospital  from 
environmental  review  if  certain 
conditions  were  met,  but  City 


building  inspectors  suspended  the 
hospital's  shoring  permits  because 
there  were  no  documents  for  the 
project  on  file  with  the  planning 
department. 

Passmore  is  gathering  informa- 
tion concerning  the  hospital's 
modified  plans  for  the  cancer  cen- 
ter and  will  make  a  decision  to 
either  reexempt  it  from  environ- 
mental review  -  because  the  plan 
does  not  "significantly"  enlarge  or 
intensify  the  scope  of  the  medical 
center's  cancer  operations  -  or  to 
make  the  hospital  get  a  condition- 
al use  permit  from  the  planning 
commission. 

Some  Presidio  Heights  neigh- 


bors, including  the  Presidio 
Heights  Association  of  Neighbors, 
have  asked  for  a  conditional  use 
permit  to  be  issued  so  public  hear- 
ings into  the  safety  of  the  pro- 
posed project,  including  its  four 
powerful  linear  accelerators,  can 
be  conducted. 

Construction  of  the  cancer  cen- 
ter, which  is  expected  to  last  17 
months,  will  not  greatly  affect 
parking  in  the  neighborhood  and 
noise  levels  from  the  project  will 
be  within  City  decibel  limits, 
according  to  Stephanie  Axelrod, 
director  of  community  relations 
with  the  medical  center. 


Recycle  at  REA1 

Your  bottles,  cans,  all  types  of  paper  and  juice, 
milk  and  soda  containers  can  be  recycled  at 
Richmond  Environmental  Action.  Support  our 
community,  our  schools  and  our  environment. 
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•  Replace  Spark  Plugs  (4) 
» Replace  Cap,  Rotor, 

Points  &  Ignition 
Condenser 
>  Replace  Oil,  Air  &  Fuel 
Filters 

•  Replace  Engine  Oil 

•  Adjust  Outch  Free  Play 

•  Ad|ust  Timing,  Carburetor 

h  Dwell 

•  Service  Battery 

« Service  Air  Cleaner 


•  Service  Fluids 

•  Check  Brakes,  Clean 

ft  Adjust 

•  Check  Tire  pressure 

•  Check  Lights,  Electrical 

ft  Belts 

•  Check  oil  Leaks 

•  Check  Cooling  System 

•  Check  Front  ft  Rear 

Suspension 

•  Rotate  Tires 

•  Road  Test 


•  Most  VW  &  Japanese  4  Cylinder  Cars 
S-Cytinder,  Vans,  Silver  ft  Platinum  slightly  higher. 


METROPOLITAN  MOTORS 
SPECIALIZING  IN  VOLKSWAGEN  &  JAPANESE  AUTO  REPAIR 

721  Bryant  St.  (between  5th  &  6th) 

495-6810 

Open  Mon.-Fri.  7  a.m.-€  p.m.  We  accept  VISA  MC,  AMEX.  Please  Bring  Ad.  Ofler  Eupires  July  31. 


4314  California  Street 
(between  5th  &  6th) 

FRESH  CHESAPEAKE  BAY 
SOFT  SHELLED  CRABS 

Friday  &  Saturday,  as.50 


For  reservations  and 
information  call 
666  0103 


Open  every  day 
Bar  opens  at  4  pm 
Dinner  served 
from  5  pm 

Brunch:  Saturday  Si  Sunday,  10  am  to  3  pm 

Patio  seating  available   


Hockey  Haven 

Serving  Lunch  Tues.-Sat. 
Bar  Room  Olympics 
"Pool  -  Darts  -  Dice' 
We  Sponsor  Softball  Teams 


Sportschannel 

1MB  VnlCMnKHHE.il  ML 

Neighborhood 
Sports  Bar  &  Grill 

3625  Balboa  St. 

Between  37th  &  38th  Ave.  •  752  4413  | 
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Attention  Restaurants 


Looking!  for  ways  to 

m  C  ut  down  your  waste? 

V&  Lower  your  operating  costs? 

Get  your  FREE  copy 

of  "Food  for  Tliought  ",  a  guide  to 
recycling  and  waste  reduction. 

San  Francisco 

RECYCLING 


PROGRAM 


Call  the  San  Vranciscd  Recycling  Program  at  554-3400 


Russian  emigres  find  help 
through  SF  State  program 


It  can  be  nothing  short  of  culture  shock 
for  newly  arrived  Russian  immigrants  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Bay  Area's  Russian  community,  esti- 
mated at  60,000-plus  and  growing,  is  getting 
some  help  from  San  Francisco  State  students 
and  faculty  this  summer. 

Internships  are  being  set  up  through  the 
university's  Community  Involvement  Center 
(CIC)  at  several  sites  in  the  Bay  Area  so  that 
students  can  help  translate  documents,  teach 
English,  and  assist  emigres  in  making  social 
and  cultural  adjustments  to  a  new  life  in  a 
new  world. 

"We're  interested,  we're  caring,  and 
we're  willing  to  help,"  says  Junior  Russian 
minor  Anna  Nelson,  who  lived  in  Russia  last 
summer  through  the  sponsorship  of  an 
exchange  program. 

"The  project  is  mutually  beneficial 
because  we  get  to  try  to  help  the  Russian 
community,  but  we  also  get  the  opportunity 
to  interact,  learn  and  speak  Russian  with 
them." 

Several  students  from  SF  State's  Russian 


Who  Cares  if  Businesses  Slay  in  San  Francisco? 


We  Do, 


Cecilia  Tsu 
Owner  of  Dynasty 
Fantasy  Restaurant 
Geary  Boulevard 
The  Richmond 


"The  fortunes  of  small 
and  big  business  are 
linked.  When  a  business  of  any  size  leaves 
town,  it  creates  a  hole  in  our  job  market. 
When  big  employers  leave,  there  is  less 
money  to  spend  in  our  neighborhood 
restaurants  and  shops.  When  small 
businesses  close,  we  lose  the  variety  that 
makes  our  neighborhoods  special.  I  actively 
support  every  effort  to  keep  businesses  in  San 
Francisco.  So  should  you." 


"When  big 
businesses  move  out 
of  town  or  small 
businesses  fold,  the  result  is  the  same:  lost 
contributions  to  the  city's  tax  base.  City 
services  are  cut  back.  That  means  reduced 
police  and  fire  protection  and  more  crowded 
classrooms  in  our  schools.  Even  street 
cleaning  and  maintenance  are  neglected,  a 
bad  thing  for  a  tourist  town.  We  must  pull 
together  to  keep  all  of  our  employers  here." 


Leon  McHenry 

Stephen  Cornell 

Owner  of  Leon's 

Owner  of 

Barbeque 

Brownies 

Lower  Pacific 

Hordware 

Heights 

Polk  Street 

President  of  the 

Legislative  Chair 

Fillmore  Street 

"Businesses 

of  the  Council  of 

Merchants  Assn 

make  an  enormous 
contribution  to  the 

District  Merchonts 

quality  of  life  in  a  city.  Top  executives  of 
big  corporations  and  owners  of  small 
businesses  lead  important  civic  activities 
and  contribute  to  charities.  Thousands  of 
their  employees  volunteer  in  non-profit 
organizations.  Business  failures  are  a  loss  to 
the  whole  city.  We  must  create  a  healthy 
climate  for  our  San  Francisco  businesses." 


There's  a  lot  you  can  do  to 
keep  businesses,  large  and  small, 
in  San  Francisco. 

Voice  your  support  for  boosting 
economic  vitality  to  city  government 
Vote  for  legislation  that  supports  private 
enterprise  Volunteer  to  keep  San 
Francisco  a  great  place  to  work  and  live 
And  just  stay  informed.  Please  show 
your  concern  by  filling  out  and  sending 
in  this  coupon.  We  need  your  help 


YES .  I  support  efforts  to  keep  major  employers  in  town  and  to  improve  the  climate 
for  small  businesses.  Please  add  me  to  your  newsletter  mailing  list  and  send  me  any  other 
information  on  these  important  activities. 


SANK 


DAYTIME  TELEPHONE 


POSITION/  JOB 


FIRM  vwil 


ADDRESS 


Mail  to 


cm 


Committee  On  JOBS 

Mission  street,  Sth  Hour 
San  Francisco,  CA  94105 


So  Should  You. 

i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 

j 


STATE/ZIP 


J  I  0    B  S 


Che 


gemenl 


go 


Club  are  also  working  Saturdays  at  the 
Diocesan  Outreach  for  Refugees  (DOR)  on 
Anza  and  Collins  streets,  which  is  a  center 
where  newly  arrived  Russians  go  for  help 
with  everything  from  translation  to  part-time 
jobs. 

"The  Russian  community  in  San  Francis- 
co is  in  great  need,"  says  Ludmilla  Ershov, 
associate  professor  of  Russian,  one  of  the 
founders  of  SF  State's  new  Russian  Com- 
munity Project. 

"Through  this  program  we'll  be  able  to 
offer  the  services  of  our  students  to  help 
make  a  difference,"  adds  Ershov. 

By  applying  academic  lessons  in  a  work 
setting,  CIC  serves  as  a  link  between  SF 
State  students  and  the  community. 

Last  semester,  Nicole  Schwab,  a  senior 
majoring  in  Russian,  earned  two  units 
through  CIC  developing  placements.  Work- 
ing with  Ershov  and  the  CIC  staff,  she  con- 
tacted the  agencies  that  serve  the  Russian 
community  in  Bay  Area  counties. 

"No  one  has  addressed  their  needs,"  she 
says.  "They  really  need  all  kinds  of  help, 
from  translation  services  to  finding  a  place 
to  live." 

"Our  students  will  benefit  by  their  expo- 
sure to  Russian  culture  and  language," 
Ershov  adds.  "And  by  getting  to  understand 
Russians  better." 

"SF  State  students  studying  Russian  can 
now  take  their  education  into  society  with 
this  new  program,"  says  Steve  Cochrane, 
CIC  executive  director.  "If  it  has  value,  edu- 
cation can  affect  society  and  contribute  to 
the  well-being  of  the  community." 

Field  day  in  the 
park  planned 
for  youngsters 

Friends  of  Recreation  and  Parks  is  hold- 
ing a  field  day  for  children  ages  three  to  12 
on  Friday,  August  7,  from  11  ajn.  to  3  pjn. 
at  Sharon  Meadow  in  Golden  Gate  Park. 

Children  will  participate  in  making  arts 
and  crafts,  face-painting,  blowing  bubbles, 
playing  games,  watching  Make-A-Circus 
perform,  and  enjoying  the  Playmobile.  Kids 
and  pre-teens  will  model  in  "Stepping  into 
Style  in  the  90s,"  a  fashion  show  featuring 
clothes  for  play,  sports  and  school. 

Admission  is  free  and  lunch  is  not  includ- 
ed. For  more  information,  contact  Mike  or 
Angela  of  the  Latchkey  Program  at  337- 
4712. 

Jamming  at  the 
Last  Day  Saloon 

In  keeping  with  its  reputation  as  one  of 
the  capitals  of  the  music  world,  San  Francis- 
co is  currently  witnessing  a  rebirth  of  the 
great  jazz  tradition  of  the  jam  session  -  with 
a  San  Francisco  twist,  of  course. 

On  Wednesday  evenings  at  the  Last  Day 
Saloon  at  406  Clement  St.,  guitarist  and 
sound  wizard  Kevin  Bushman  has  been  pre- 
senting a  musical  showcase  for  local  singers 
and  instrumentalists  with  stylistic  inclina- 
tions  ranging  from  rock  to  reggae  to  urban 
funk  to  rhythm  &  blues. 

Known  informally  as  "Bushman's  Bash," 
this  weekly  jam  session  has  been  attracting 
some  of  the  area's  best  undiscovered  talent 
with  the  promise  of  exploring  new  musical 
horizons  with  like-minded  virtuosos. 

Musicians  who  want  to  take  part  in  the 
jam  session  should  bring  their  instruments 
and  sign  up  by  8:45  p.m.  The  jam  session  is 
in  full  swing  by  10  p.m.,  at  which  time  dedi- 
cated dancers  take  to  the  floor. 

There  is  no  cover  charge.  Call  the  Last 
Day  Saloon  at  387-6343  for  more  informa- 
tion. 
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New  chance  for  students  at  Challenge  to  Learning 


by  Caroline  Chung 

A  special  school  for  education- 
ally handicapped  adolescents  is 
celebrating  its  20th  anniversary. 
This  milestone  marks  a  victory  for 
teaching  in  the  learning  disabled 
sector. 

The  Challenge  to  Learning 
(CTL)  day  school  is  a  small,  pri- 
vate school  catering  to  a  popula- 
tion of  students  who  require  extra 
attention  and  support  in  the  learn- 
ing environment. 

"Most  of  these  kids  are  emo- 
tionally handicapped  and  the 
learning  handicap  goes  hand  in 
hand,"  Executive  Director  John 
Kainlauri  says.  "Some  of  them 
come  from  'broken  families'  and 
others  have  just  had  a  hard  time." 
Ages  of  students  range  from  1 1  to 
18  years. 

According  to  Kainlauri,  CTL 
provides  the  structure  needed  for 
students  who  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  traditional  programs. 
The  structure  of  the  curriculum  is 
individualized  and  progress  is 
measured  according  to  each  stu- 
dent's  own  work-history  and 
behavior.  Students  are  given 
incentive  through  points  awarded 
for  achieving  study  goals  and  min- 
imizing  absenteeism.  Further 
incentive  is  given  through  annual 
field  trips,  events,  off-site  lunches 
with  staff  and  a  trip  to  Great 
America. 

"Our  top  goal  is  to  'main- 
stream' our  students  into  the  'real' 
high  schools.  We  try  to  instill  in 
them  a  sense  of  being  an  adult  so 
they  can  make  their  way  in  the 
real  world,"  Kainlauri  says. 

The  biggest  challenge  for  each 
and  every  staff  person  at  CTL  is 
motivating  the  students. 

"Often,  we  see  the  results  of 
years  of  self-defeating  thinking 
within  these  kids.  They  believe 
they  can't  do  a  certain  task  before 
they  even  try,"  Kainlauri  says. 
"Learning  is  a  trial  and  error  pro- 
cess -  you  just  have  to  learn  from 
failures.  We're  here  to  help  them 
believe  that." 

Educational  Director  Cathy 
Rendon  has  worked  for  CTL  for 
seven  years  counseling  the  kids, 
planning  family  meetings  or 
assisting  the  teachers  with  the  cur- 
riculum. She  also  acts  as  liaison 
between  therapists  and  students 
and  performs  other  duties  of 
"overseeing"  the  process  of  teach- 


Challenge  to  Learning  students 
show  their  high  school  diplomas 

ing.  Regardless  of  what  she  is 
doing,  her  goals  are  the  same  as 
the  rest  of  the  staff  -  to  teach  the 
students  independence  and  to  help 
them  get  in  touch  with  the  intrin- 
sic motivation  to  do  their  best  at 
home  and  at  school. 

The  most  challenging  aspect  of 
Rendon 's  job  is  "trying  to  develop 
ways  for  the  kids  to  gain  insight 
into  their  behavior  and  change  it." 
How  do  they  do  it?  In  one-on-one 
meetings  with  the  child  and  work- 
ing with  parents. 

One  of  the  secrets  to  bringing 
out  the  best  in  these  kids,  says 
Rendon,  is  to  make  them  feel  at 
home.  CTL  includes  a  student-run 
cafe  which  instills  a  great  sense  of 
responsibility  for  students. 

"They  can  look  so  serious  with 
concentration  while  pouring  cof- 
fee!" laughs  Rendon.  The  in- 
house  cooking  of  meals  lends  a 
homey  atmosphere  where  students 
gain  a  sense  of  family.  Rendon 
believes  this  homey  atmosphere 
facilitates  the  sense  of  support 
needed  by  the  students  for  growth 
in  learning. 

The  first  floor  of  the  school 
contains  classrooms  and  a  room 
for  counseling. 

The  second  floor  has  several 
rooms  for  teaching,  speech  thera- 
py, administrative  offices,  a 
kitchen,      and      an  adult 


Photo  Ch/tiUn.  T  tndtnon 


Michael  Esco  (left)  and  Kirk  Yang 
during  their  graduation  ceremony. 

computer/vocational  room  for 
people  looking  to  strengthen  their 


skills  while  seeking  new  careers. 

The  work  of  the  children  can 
be  seen  in  every  room,  every  hall- 
way and  in  most  corners.  Block 
prints  of  angels  are  pinned  to  a 
bulletin  board  by  the  office  man- 
ager's desk. 

The  students  are  encouraged  to 
express  their  individuality.  Thus, 
the  goals  range  from  "mainstream- 
ing"  to  going  to  CTL  on  a  daily 
basis. 

"For  some  of  the  students,  just 
getting  to  school  is  a  major 
accomplishment,"  says  Kainlauri. 
"You  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
goals  and  abilities  of  these  stu- 
dents are  quite  varied." 

The  school  offers  special 
opportunities  that  include  outside 
speakers,  job  internships,  inter- 
scholastic  sports,  and  community 
service  projects,  adds  Kainlauri. 

Each  CTL  school  session  is  six 
weeks  longer  than  that  of  most 
public  schools.  The  students  often 
complain  about  that,  says  Rendon, 
who  adds  that  "they  complain,  but 
near  the  end  of  the  summer,  we're 
already  getting  calls  about  when 


school  starts  and  students  often 
say  they  did  nothing  during  their 
summer  break." 

The  student  to  teacher  ratio  is 
3:1,  which  includes  the  teacher's 
aides.  There  are  approximately  33 
students  in  the  school. 

For  more  information,  call 
John  Kainlauri  at  221-9200  or 
write  Challenge  to  Learning  at 
924  Balboa  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94118. 


PARK  PRESIDIO  COUNSELING  CENTER 
SOLUTION  FOCUSED 

Insurance  Accepted  -  Licensed  Psychotherapists 

5028  Geary  Blvd.  (near  14th  Ave.) 
(415)  668-3904 


jazzerc'iNe 

*  The  Fitness  Professionals 

BUY  4  CLASSES 
GET  4  FREE 

(New  students  only) 

Lafayette  Elementary  School 
36th/Anza 
5:30  &  6:45  pan.  M,  Th.;  6: 15  p.m.  TU. 
Francis  Scott  Key  Elementary  School 
43rd/Klrkham 
10: 15  a.m.  Saturday 

Please  Call  255  4405  for  information 


Senior 
Citizen 
Tour 


The  newly  organized  Senior  Center  at  490  Sixth  Avenue 
(near  Geary  Boulevard)  is  having  a  "Gold  Country  Tour,"  3 
days,  2  nights  for  anyone  60  years  or  older.  All  expense  paid 
tour  for  $199  per  person,  double  (twin)  occupancy.  Delux 
lodging  at  the  elegant  Gold  Quartz  Inn  at  Sutter  Creek. 

Three  wonderful  days  of  touring  the  California  foothills 
with  Fall  colors  -  apple  harvesting  will  be  in  progress. 

Tours  of  Pine  Tree  reforestation  growing  grounds,  gold 
theme  museums,  off-highway  small  '49er  mining  towns, 
plus  much  more. 

September  28,  29,  30, 1992 

Call  the  Center  for  full  details  and  a  free  brochure. 
This  may  be  for  you! 

Sixth  Avenue  Senior  Center 
752-6444 
 490  Sixth  Avenue  (at  Anza) 


Chocolate 
Ecstacy 

Grand 
Marnier 

Turkish 
Mocha 

Almondine 


You've  got  to  See  it. 
to  Believe  it !! 


Better  Than  Sex  Chocolate  Cake' 


Table  Seating  Available 
Coffee  and  Pastries 
Open  7  Days 
Free  Parking 


^^^tir^  CONF1 

~#  'The  Taste 


Coffee 
Crunch 

Lemon 
Mozart 

Chocolate 
Truffle 

Expresso 


CONFECTIONS 

'The  Taste  of  Elegance" 


3465  California  St.,  (Laurel  Village)  San  Francisco  •  752-0825 
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Supetb  -Quto 

Reconstruction  Co.,  Inc. 

ESTABLISHED  SINCE  1959 


Complete  Auto  Body  Repair 
Free  Damage  Reports 
Insurance  Work  Welcome 

General  Mechanical 
Regular  maintenance  prevents  major 
repair!  We  do  a  free  maintenance 
inspection  with  every  oil  change. 


MEMBER 


387-3137 


OPEN  7  A.M.-6  P.M.,  MON.-FRI. 
2535  CLEMENT  ST.  (BTWN.  26  &  27TH)  I 


San  Francisco  begins  at 
jthe  Cliff  House... 


Five  settings  with  unforgettable  views 
from  the  cliffs  high  above  the  sea. 

Seafood  &  Beverage  Co.  Fresh  seafood,  caught  daily,  and  other  lunch  and  dinner 
favorites  Or  join  us  for  our  very  special  Sunday  brunch. 

Upstairs  at  the  Cliff  House.  Omelettes,  soups  and  salads  all  day.  At  night,  seafood 
and  other  favorites  by  candlelight  in  a  warm,  romantic  setting.  Open  9am  daily. 

Phincas  T.  Barnacle.  Cozy  environment  with  fireplace  and  ocean  view,  featuring 
Insh  coffee  and  other  favorite  beverages  and  snacks. 

Ben  Butler  Room.  Great  ocean  view;  just  the  place  for  a  quiet  before  or  after  meal 
beverage.  -  •  •  - 

OUR  TERRACE  ROOM  IS  OPEN  FOR 
ELECANT  PRIVATE  PARTIES. 
CALL  386-3130  FOR  I  WORM  ATI  ON 
AND  RESERVATIONS. 

1090  Point  Lobos,  San  Francisco  •  Open  every  day  at  Seal  Rock 


MAKE  FRIENDS  FROM  OVERSEAS 

(and  extra  dollars) 

CES  is  looking  for  family  accommodation  for 
adult  students  from  overseas. 
If  you  have  a  genuine  interest  in  foreign 
visitors,  and  an  extra  bedroom,  please  call  us 
for  more  information  on  our  homestay  programs. 

LEARN  ENGLISH  FAST 
with  CES 

-  Group  and  Private  courses  in  English  as  a 
Foreign  Language 

-  General  and  Business  English  programs 

-  Classes  at  8  levels,  including  TOEFL 

-  Trained,  native-speaker  teachers 

-  Program  of  social  and  cultural  events 

CES   The  Center  for  English  Studies 

450  Sansome  Street 
 Telephone:  986  0898 


Chamber  honors  3  civic  leaders 


The  San  Francisco  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Leader- 
ship San  Francisco  Council, 
composed  of  alumni  of  Leader- 
ship San  Francisco  (LSF),  a  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  Cham- 
ber, recently  named  the  winners 
of  their  annual  Leadership  San 
Francisco  Awards  for  outstand- 
ing leadership  in  the  communi- 
ty- 

The  recipients  of  this  year's 
awards  are  Amy  Meyer,  co- 
chair  of  People  For  A  Golden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area; 
Stephen  Cornell,  owner  of 
Brownie's  Hardware  and  Linda 
de  Mello,  executive  director  of 
Alumnae  Resources. 

Meyer  was  selected  for  the 
1992  Civic  Leadership  Award 
for  her  active  leadership  and 
outstanding  community  service. 
She  is  one  of  two  founders  and 
co-chair  of  the  GGNRA  and  has 
worked  tirelessly  on  the  legisla- 
tive campaign  to  establish  and 
enlarge  the  park.  Meyer  serves 
on  the  GGNRA  Advisory  Com- 
mission, served  on  the  San 
Francisco  Recreation  and  Park 
Commission,  and  has  been 
involved  with  the  transition  of 
the  Presidio  from  a  military 
base  to  a  park. 

"Amy  is  truly  an  unsung 
hero  who  is  responsible,  along 
with  others,  for  the  creation  of  a 
most  remarkable  urban  treasure 
-  the  GGNRA,"  Marc  Kascy,  a 
member  of  the  LSF  1986  class, 
said. 

Cornell  received  the  1992 
Distinguished  Leadership 
Award,  which  is  given  to  a 
member  of  the  LSF  graduating 


Amy  Meyer  (left  to  right),  Steve  Cornell  and  Linda  de  Mello 
were  honored  recently  by  the  SF  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


class  each  year. 

"Steve  exemplifies  the  best 
qualities  of  an  involved  citi- 
zen," said  classmates.  "He  has 
a  great  concern  for  the  future 
of  San  Francisco." 

As  a  past  president  of  the 
Polk  District  Merchants  and 
the  San  Francisco  Council  of 
District  Merchants,  Cornell  is  a 
voice  for  small  business.  In 
addition  to  running  his  own 
hardware  business,  Cornell 
volunteers  with  the  Boy  and 
Cub  Scouts,  the  Chamber's 
Public  Affairs  Committee  and 
the  Small  Business  Network. 

A  member  of  the  LSF  class 
of  1990,  de  Mello  received  the 
1992  Leadership  San  Francisco 
Council  Award  for  her  work  as 
the  Alumnae  Resources  Execu- 
tive Director. 

"Linda's  expertise  and  dedi- 
cated leadership  of  the  Alum- 


nae Resources  organization 
helps  support  women's  achieve- 
ments through  career 
development  and  businesses' 
needs  for  skilled  and  well- 
matched  employees,"  Class  of 
1988  member  Dana  Serleth 
said. 

Alumnae  resources  had 
38,000  client  visits  last  year,  a 
number  expected  to  increase  to 
55,000  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

"The  purpose  of  LSF  is  to 
develop  future  civic  leaders 
who  are  knowledgeable  about 
the  City  and  committed  to  the 
well-being  of  its  residents," 
Donald  Doyle,  chamber  presi- 
dent, said. 

"Participants  are  selected 
from  business,  government  and 
the  nonprofit  sector,  based  on 
their  demonstrated  leadership 
potential  and  contributions  to 
the  community." 


Nutrition  sites  for  Richmond  seniors 


Senior  citizens  can  enjoy 
healthy  and  well-balanced  meals 
throughout  the  City  in  the  San 
Francisco  Commission  on  the 
Aging's  nutrition  sites.  Seniors 
can  meet  new  people,  enjoy  the 
company  of  others  and  partici- 
pate in  educational,  social  and 
recreational  programs. 

The  meals  are  as  ethnically 
diverse  as  the  City  itself,  with 
menus  that  include  Japanese,  Chi- 
nese, Filipino,  Korean,  African- 


American,  Latino,  Kosher  and 
Russian  entrees.  Western  menus 
are  also  offered  at  many  sights.  A 
suggested  donation  of  $1  to  $1.25 
is  requested  for  each  meal. 

Nutrition  sites  are  located  in 
the  Richmond  District  at  the  Rus- 
sian American  Comunity  Center, 
300  Anza  St.,  387-5336,  Monday- 
Friday  at  11  a.m.,  Russian  food; 
Montefiore  Senior  Center,  3200 
California  St.,  346-6040,  Sunday- 
Friday  at  noon.  Kosher  food;  Con- 


Kaiser  seeks  volunteers 
to  help  the  terminally  ill 


The  two-year-old  Kaiser  Per- 
manente  Hospice,  located  at  4131 
Geary  Blvd.,  is  looking  for  volun- 
teers to  help  terminally  ill  patients. 

Volunteers  will  be  required  to 
talk  and  listen,  do  some  cooking, 
write  letters  and  perform  other 
non-medical  duties  for  hospice 
patients.  Richard  McLoughlin, 
volunteer  coordinator,  said  volun- 


teers must  be  available  for  a  mini- 
mum of  four  hours  per  week,  be 
willing  to  work  with  patients  suf- 
fering from  cancer  and  AIDS- 
related  illnesses  and  attend  a 
mandatory  volunteer  training 
course  scheduled  to  begin  in  early 
August. 

For  more  information,  call 
McLoughlin  at  202-3173. 


gregation  Beth  Sholom,  1301 
Clement  St.,  221-1025,  Monday- 
Friday  at  noon  (reserve  a  day 
ahead),  Kosher  food;  Richmond 
Neighborhood  Center,  741  30th 
Ave.,  751-3354,  Monday -Saturday 
11:30  a.m.  (get  there  early), 
American  food;  L'Chaim  Senior 
Center  (participants  only),  751 
25th  Ave.,  386-0664,  Monday, 
Tuesday  and  Friday  at  noon. 
Kosher  food;  Spring  Gardens,  300 
Lake  St.,  751-6510,  daily  at  noon 
(reservations  required),  American 
food;  Sixth  Avenue  Senior  Center, 
490  Sixth  Ave.,  752-6444,  Mon- 
day-Friday, noon,  American  food. 

For  a  free,  complete  list  of 
other  nutrition  sites  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, call  the  Senior  Information 
Line  at  626-1033. 

Correction 

In  the  July,  1992  issue  of  the 
Richmond  Review  we  misidenti- 
fied  the  president  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Donald  Doyle.  The  Richmond 


Richmond  District  Crime  Statistics 

Crime  Description        February  March 


Homicide  0  1 

Rape  1  1 

Robbery  4  4  4  7 

Assault  50  42 

Burglary  5  6  6  5 

Theft  (grand  or  perry)       147  197 

Auto  (break-ins)  9  5  9  5 

Other  409  407 

Totals  802  855 


April 

May 

June 

July 

6  Month 

as  of  7/27 

Totals 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

7 

27 

21 

34 

8 

173 

64 

24 

48 

1  9 

228 

49 

48 

63 

31 

281 

186 

122 

1  90 

82 

842 

78 

28 

50 

1  5 

346 

345 

275 

355 

116 

1,791 

753 

519 

740 

271 

3,669 

J^e_mo£^recentjtatistics  are  incomplete  and  will  increase  as  crimes  are  logged  in  the  computer. 
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It  was  billed  as  the  "reopening 
of  the  San  Remo  -  a  true  San 
Francisco  bistro,"  and  a  true 
San  Francisco  crowd  turned  out  to 
celebrate  the  new  restaurant  that 
Richmond  District  natives  Tom 
and  Robert  Field  have  opened  on 
the  ground  floor  of  their  North 
Beach  hotel.  Over  500  guests 
gathered  at  2237  Mason  to  sample 
the  "melting  pot"  cuisine  created 
by  chef  John  Littlewood. 

The  party  was  supposed  to 
wind  up  at  8:30  p.m.,  and  they 
began  dimming  the  lights  around 
9  p.m.  as  a  gentle  hint,  but  people 
were  still  arriving  at  10  p.m. 
Among  the  notables  were  board  of 
supervisors  president  Kevin  Shel- 
ley, top  supervisorial  candidates 
Jim  Lazarus,  a  long-time  Rich- 
mond resident,  and  Barbara  Kauf- 
man, best  known  for  her  "Call  to 


Tom  Field  (I  to  r),  Jim  Lazarus  and  Robert  Field 
at  the  San  Remo  Restaurant  reopening  party. 

Action"  consumer  affairs  show  on 
KCBS,  as  well  as  Carolene  Marks 
(Milton  was  still  busy  with  the 
budget  in  Sacramento),  who  pre- 
sented the  Field  brothers  with  a 
certificate,  on  behalf  of  the  state 
of  California,  proclaiming  July  16 
as  San  Remo  Restaurant  Day. 

The  San  Remo  hotel,  an  Ital- 
ianale  Victorian,  has  been  under- 
going restoration  by  Tom  and 
Robert  since  they  bought  it  in 
1970.  It  was  built  in  1906  by  Bank 
of  America  founder  A.P.  Giannini 
to  provide  housing  after  the  big 
earthquake  and  fire.  The  site  was 
originally  owned  by  his  father-in- 
law,  Joseph  Cuneo  and,  incidental- 
ly, was  located  next  to  Andrew 
Hallidie's  factory,  which  manufac- 
tured the  wire  rope  used  by  Halli- 
die  in  creating  the  cable  car  sys- 
tem. And,  while  I'm  awash  in  his- 
tory trivia,  did  you  know  that 
Giannini  was  the  banker  who 
loaned  Joseph  Strauss  the  money 
to  build  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge? 

If  history  is  your  love,  call  the 
San  Francisco  Historial  Society 
now  and  join  up  for  their  great  fall 
series  of  lectures.  You've  missed 


Masha  Zakheim's 
slide  presentation 
on  the  Beach 
Chalet  (her  father, 
Bernard,  worked 
on  the  murals  cre- 
ated by  Lucien 
Labaudt),  but 
Richmond  resident 
Deanna  Kastler 
will  be  repeating  her  tour  of  the 
old  cemetery  sites  in  the  District, 
as  well  as  a  visit  to  the  Columbari- 
um. Among  other  events,  the  soci- 
ety is  also  offering  a  tour  of  build- 
ings that  survived  the  1906  disas- 
ter and  an  exploration  of  the 
Duboce  Triangle,  highlighting  the 
legacy  of  the  thriving  Scandana- 
vian  community  living  there  in 
Victorian  times.  You  have  to  be  a 
member  to  participate,  so  call 
Charles  Fracchia,  775-1  111,  for 
more  informa- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, 
the  Women's 
Heritage  Muse- 
um has  submit- 
ted a  proposal  to 
the  Presidio  ask- 
ing for  space  to 
establish  a  per- 
manent home  for 
the  museum, 
which  is  current- 
ly a  "museum- 
without-walls" 
based  in  Palo 
Alto.  Murial 
Knapp  has  been  meeting  with 
members  of  the  Gray  Panthers  and 
the  Older  Women's  League  to  dis- 
cuss the  possibility  of  sharing  a 
building  when  the  Presidio  con- 
verts to  public  use  in  1995.  Muriel 
invites  everyone  to  attend  a  muse- 
um fund-raiser,  August  5  in  Palo 
Alto,  featuring  the  Women's 
Siring  Jazz  Quartet;  call  Jeanne 
McDonnell  at  321-5260  for 
details.  The  museum,  one  of  two 
in  the  world  dedicated  to  women's 
history,  can  use  your  support  in 
many  other  ways  while  it's  look- 
ing for  a  permanent  home.  If 
you'd  like  to  help,  call  Jeanne  or 
Muriel  at  752-9548  to  find  out 
what  part  you  can  play  in  this 
unique  venture. 

The  Asian  American  Theater 
Center  at  403  Arguello  Blvd.  is 
embarking  on  a  new  venture  with 
their  Midnight  Works  program 
beginning  Aug.  1  and  continuing 
through  Sept.  5.  The  series  of 
experimental  works  are  described 
variously  as  "multi-media  impro- 
visational,"  "sound  sculptures  by 
non-sculptors"  or  "erotic  read- 


Laura  Jacoby '/Chatham 


Educational 
Exchange 


Duplicator  Work  Books 
Flash  Cards 

Educational  Decorations 
Educational  Toys  &  Games 
Records  &  Cassettes 

Monday  ■  Friday  12-6    Saturday  10-4 

752-3302 

600  -  35th  Avenue,  at  Anza 
San  Francisco 


ings."  I  wouldn't  even  hazard  a 
guess  as  to  what  these  will  all 
prove  to  be  -  admission  is  $5,  call 
75 1  -2600  for  more  information  or 
just  take  a  chance. 

The  Ocean  Beach  Pizzeria 
hosted  a  semi-final  event  for  the 
1992  Top  Banana  Comedy  Com- 
petition July  25,  playing  off  12 
winners  from  preliminary  compe- 
titions to  produce  six  finalists  and 
one  alternate.  The  six  who  will  be 
competing  again  on  July  29  at  9 
p.m.  at  the  Boathouse  at  Lake 
Merced  are:  Lank  and  Earl,  Ray 
James,  Sean  Murphy,  Patton 
Oswalt,  Tony  Sparks,  Rebecca 
Ward  and  alternate  Scott  Silver- 
man (OK,  that's  eight,  but  Lank 
and  Earl  work  as  one).  Are  politi- 
cal jokes  the  top  item  these  days? 
Pizzeria  owner  John  Brunofski 
observes  that  men  do  some  politi- 


cal humor  and 
some  based  on 
relationships , 
whereas  women  do 
primarily  relation- 
ships. (Of  course,  I 
think  relationships 
involve  killer  poli- 
tics and  politics  are 
no  joking  matter, 
but  that's  another  story.) 

Speaking  of  another  story, 
there's  a  postscript  to  the  Phil 
Cousineau  story  you  read  recently 
in  the  Re  View.  (If  you  haven't 
read  it,  look  over  to  the  next  page, 
it's  there  waiting  for  you.)  Phil 
and  his  students  leave  San  Fran- 
cisco on  September  10  for  Greece 
and  Turkey,  where  they  will 
examine  myth  and  mystery  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  itinerary  includes  Athens, 
Mycenae,  Epidaurus,  Crete, 
Mykonos  and  several  additional 
sites,  renowned  by  scholars  of 
classical  antiquity.  From  Greece, 
the  group  will  cross  the  Aegean 
Sea  to  Turkey,  visit  the  excavation 
at  Troy,  then  proceed  to  Istanbul 
for  a  tour  of  the  Blue  Mosque,  the 
Harem  of  the  Topaki  Palace  and 
Hagia  Sophia.  There's  still  room 
on  the  bus,  so  call  Jeanette 


Hermann  at  Global  Visions  (415) 
461-8932  to  reserve  your  spot. 

And  if  I  disappear,  you'll  know 
where  I've  gone  -  how  do  you  say 
"wait  for  me"  in  Greek? 


THE 


•  Quality  food  served 

every  day 

•  Banquet  facilities 
available 

•  Lots  of  free  parking 

3490  California  St. 
922-3111 


Introducing 


A  new  a«oun| 
that  combines 

FREE  CHECKING 

with 

money-saving 
benefits. 


No  Monthly  service  charge  with  $100 
minimum  balance 

Free  first  order  of  personalized  corporate 
image  checks 

Interest  on  balances  of  $2,000  or  more 

$100,000  Common  Carrier  Accidental 
Death  Insurance 

Save  up  to  50%  at  hotels,  restaurants 
and  movie  theaters 

Lost  keys  returned  at  no  charge 

Credit  Card  protection  plan 

Emergency  Cash  Advance  Service  and 
much  more 


To  receive  your  Check  Club  member  benefits  kit,  open  a  new  account 
or  convert  your  present  account  at  any  Bay  View  branch  today. 


Should  your  balance  drop 
below  $100  at  any  time 
during  the  month,  a  $7 
service  charge  will  apply. 
Charges  for  overdraft  and 
other  account-related 
services  still  apply.  This  is  a 
limited  time  offer.  Rates  and 
terms  are  subject  to  change. 


Geary  Blvd 

to  Market  St 


PALM-GEARY 
BRANCH 

3550  Geary  Blvd. 
San  Francisco 
(415)387-0331 


EQUAl  HOUSING 

LENDER 
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Phil  Cousineau:  From  The 
Doors  to  Joseph  Campbell 


by  Maggie  Chandler 

"San  Francisco  is  the  great 
compromise,  the  synthesis  of 
what  I  love  most  about  the  Unit- 
ed States,  Europe  and  Asia.  I 
travel  somewhere  in  the  world 
every  year,  but  I  always  return  to 
San  Francisco.  The  Richmond 
has  all  my  favorite  cafes,  book 
stores  and  pubs.  It's  been  my 
home  base  since  1976." 

So  says  Phil  Cousineau, 
author,  lecturer,  screenwriter, 
international  tour  guide  and  Rich- 
mond resident,  whose  impressive 
body  of  work  encompasses  an 
award-winning  film  on  Joseph 


Campbell's  exploration  of  myths 
and  rituals,  a  best-selling  book  on 
rock  legend  of  the  1960s  Jim  Mor- 
rison and  The  Doors  and  an  epic 
narrative  composed  in  honor  of 
his  own  father. 

Cousineau's  life  is  a  remark- 
able blend  of  ability  and  fortunate 
circumstance,  an  intriguing  work 
in  progress  that  could  lead  any- 
where. 

He  was  bom  in  South  Carolina, 
but  grew  up  in  Wayne,  Michigan, 
where  his  father  worked  for  33 
years  in  the  public  relations 
department  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company.  On  long  winter  nights, 
the  family  took  turns  reading 


423-A  Locust  St. 

(Near  the  Sugar  Plum  Restaurant) 
346-4431 

Prevent  and/or  treat  colds,  flu,  aches  and 
pains,  sensitive  skin,  allergies,  weight  gain 
and  more. 

•  Vitamins,  minerals,  amino  acids  &  anti- 
oxidants of  top  quality. 

•  Herbal  tinctures,  teas  &  formulas 

•  Natural  Skin,  hair  and  bath  items 

•  Gifts  that  are  cruelty  free  yet  maintain 
quality. 


$5  OFF  any  $20  purchase  when  this 
ad  is  presented  during  August,  1992. 


aloud  from  the  classics. 

"We're  not  going  to  watch 
Gunsmoke  tonight,"  Cousineau 
remembers  his  father  saying. 
"We're  reading  Homer,  instead." 

Working  night  shift  in  an  auto 
parts  plant  to  finance  his  college 
education  at  the  University  of 
Detroit,  Cousineau  graduated 
1974  with  a  degree  in  journalism. 
Although  offered  a  job  with  The 
Detroit  Free  Press,  he  opted  first 
to  travel  through  Europe,  North 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 

The  three-month  trip  lasted 
instead  for  two  years  and  changed 
his  life.  Returning  to  the  United 
States  in  1976,  Cousineau  settled 
in  San  Francisco  and  began  work- 
ing as  a  free-lance  writer. 

One  afternoon  in  a  Richmond 


Sometimes  you  need  a 
safe  place  to  discuss 
your  problems. 

•  Individual  psychotherapy 

•  Couples  counseling 

•  Family  Therapy 

Men's  Therapy  Group 
Now  Forming 

Our  well-trained  and 
experienced  staff  can  help  you 
with  a  wide  range  of  life's 
issues  and  crises. 

Affordable  fees 


Located  in  the 
Richmond  District 


PACIFIC  SERVICES 


386-1771 


Countless  physicians  and 
nurses  provide  the  highest 
quality  care  at  the  Western 
Heart  Institute.  More  than 
1,000  open  heart  surgeries 
and  over  2,000  other  forms 
of  cardiac  procedures  are 
conducted  annually  at  this 
internationally  recognized 
institute. 


WESTERN  HEART  INSTITUTE 


Call  (415)  750-5785 


St.  Mary's  Hospital  and  Medical  Center  £+3 

4  SO  Stanyan  Street  •  San  Francisco  ^ 
Caring,  Compassionate  and  Dedicated  to  Serving  Your  Needs. 
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Richmond  author  Phil  Cousineau  has  Just  written  a  new  book. 


District  cafe,  he  met  Tom 
Schlesinger,  a  screen  writer  asked 
by  the  American  Film  Institute  to 
present  a  series  of  seminars  on  the 
mythology  of  Hollywood  and  of 
the  movies.  Cousineau,  who  had 
long  been  interested  in  mythology 
and  folklore,  eventually  collabo- 
rated on  the  project,  which  proved 
to  be  his  first  big  break. 

In  1982,  mythologist  Joseph 
Campbell  was  not  yet  a  household 
word.  Film  director  George  Lucas, 
however,  was  about  to  change  all 
that.  His  fantasy  movie  Star  Wars, 
released  in  1977,  had  quickly 
become  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  widely  discussed  films  ever 
produced.  Lucas  credited  Camp- 
bell's works  on  myth,  folklore  and 
ritual  and  their  impact  on  the  col- 
lective unconcious  of  the  human 
race  as  the  inspiration  behind 
Star  Wars. 

Suddenly  Campbell,  who  had 
been  largely  unknown  outside  of 
academia,  became  a  celebrity.  In 
their  series  on  myth  in  Hollywood, 
Schlesinger  and  Cousineau  used 
clips  from  Star  Wars  to  show  how 
movies  borrow  from  other  disci- 
plines. The  topic  was  hot,  the  sem- 
inars were  successful  and  the 
result  was  offers  to  team-teach  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francis- 
co and  Berkeley. 

By  1984,  Cousineau  was  lec- 
turing at  the  famed  Esalen  Insti- 
tute in  Big  Sur  on  myths,  dreams 
and  movies,  in  which  he  weaved 
elements  of  folklore,  music  and  art 
from  cultures  around  the  world. 


One  student,  who  was  preparing  a 
documentary  film  based  on  the 
writings  of  Campbell,  asked 
Cousineau  to  review  the  film  and 
he  soon  became  co-writer  on  the 
project. 

The  result  was  The  Hero's 
Journey:  the  World  of  Joseph 
Campbell,  which,  by  fortunate 
coincidence,  was  released  just  as 
the  Public  Broadcasting  System 
began  airing  The  Power  of  Myth. 
Narrated  by  Bill  Moyers,  it 
became  a  runaway  hit,  populariz- 
ing the  world  of  myth  and  ritual 
for  millions  of  Americans.  Riding 
the  crest  of  this  popularity,  Hero's 
Journey  enjoyed  immense  tandem 
success,  beyond  all  predictions. 
Cousineau  then  authored  a  com- 
panion book.  The  Hero's  Jour- 
ney: The  Life  and  Work  of  Joseph 
Campbell. 

In  1984,  Cousineau  organized  a 
summer  travel/study  tour  of  Ire- 
land accompanied  by  celebrated 
poet  Robert  Bly  teaching  the  poet- 
ry of  William  Butler  Yeats. 

Sitting  one  night  in  an  Irish 
pub,  sampling  a  pint  or  two  of  the 
fabled  Guinness  stout,  Cousineau 
set  about  getting  to  know  his  stu- 
dents better.  Among  them  was 
John  Densmore,  former  drummer 
with  The  Doors,  one  of  the  most 
famous  rock  groups  of  the  1960s. 
Densmore  was  writing  a  memoir 
of  his  experiences  with  the  band 
and  his  relationship  with  enigmat- 
ic lead  singer  Jim  Morrison. 

Continued  on  page  11 
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FRAMING 
SHOP 

DO-IT-YOURSELF  AND 
CUSTOM  FRAMING 

Great  SERVICE     •  Experienced  staff  to  serve  you 
Great  SELECTION  •  Large  selection  of  wood  &  metal  moulding 
Great  SAVINGS     •  Personal/corporate  consultation  available 
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Free 
Custom  Labor 

Excludes  shadow  boxes 
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1020  Clement  St. 

(Between  11th  and  12th  Avenues) 

387-7844 

OPEN  7  DAYS  A  WEEK 
SERVING  THE  RICHMOND  DISTRICT  FOR  18  YEARS! 
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Lorraine  Marchi:  bringing  light  to  the  darkness 


by  Glenn  Gullmes 

To  see  or  not  to  see? 

Fortunately  for  those  who  are 
"a  little  bit  blind,"  there  is  a  local 
organization  that  addresses  this 
question  on  a  daily  basis. 

The  National  Association  of 
Visually  Handicapped  (N.A.V.H.), 
located  in  the  Richmond  District 
since  1954,  was  founded  by 
Lorraine  H.  Marchi  for  the  pur- 
pose of  serving  the  special  needs 
of  the  "partially  seeing,"  A  fourth- 
generation  San  Franciscan, 
Marchi,  now  executive  director,  is 
a  dynamic  and  eloquent  champion 
for  her  cause. 

Approximately  800,000  Amer- 
icans are  legally  blind  and  an  esti- 
mated 20  million  are  visually 
handicapped.  Marchi  explains  that 
the  term  "legally  blind"  is  a  mis- 
nomer. 

"Ninety  percent  of  people 
labeled  'blind*  have  a  useable 
blindness.  People  have  to  know 
what  they  can  do  -  not  what  they 
can't  do,"  she  emphasizes.  Those 
with  a  reduced  field  of  vision  can 
actually  learn  to  see  better 
through  the  use  of  proper  lighting 
and  by  re-educating  the  brain  to 
maximize  the  available  visual 
information. 

"We  must  educate  the  public," 
says  Marchi.  With  services 
extending  to  all  50  states  and  74 
foreign  countries,  N.A.V.H.  hopes 
to  promote  acceptance  and  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  family, 
society  and  doctors. 

An  ever-expanding  list  of  ser- 
vices includes  counseling,  advo- 
cacy, referrals  to  other  resources 
and  discussion  groups  for  young 
adults.  Some  programs  address 
the  psychological  side  effects  of 
seeing  the  world  in  a  distorted, 
shadowy  or  fragmented  manner. 


A  satellite  program  featuring 
centers  with  visual  aids  and  col- 
lections of  large-print  books  in 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes  is 
also  underway. 

Among  N.A.V.H. 's  pilot  pro- 
grams are  "Vision  &  Aging" 
workshops  for  health  care  profes- 
sionals and  a  ground-breaking 
cooperative  project  with  the  Hear- 
ing Society  for  those  with  dual 
sensory  loss. 

"The  senior  population  has 
increased  dramatically  and  our 
services  are  increasing  according- 
ly," says  Marchi.  The  visually 
impaired  compose  the  second 
largest  group  of  disabled  in  the 
country,  she  adds,  with  65  percent 
of  the  group  being  60  years  of  age 
or  older. 

Some  elderly  people  won't 
admit  their  sight  loss,  says 
Marchi,  for  fear  of  losing  inde- 
pendence. This  form  of  denial  and 
the  tendency  to  try  to  hide  a  visual 
impairment  are  among  the  obsta- 
cles that  N.A.V.H.  strives  to  over- 
come by  stressing  the  importance 
of  "concentrating  not  on  what 
was,  but  what  is. 

"None  of  us  is  perfect.  We  all 
have  disabilities.  We're  never  too 
old  to  learn,"  she  adds,  with  a 
twinkle  in  her  eye.  "Motivation  is 
what  counts." 

Incorporated  in  1957  as  Aid  to 
the  Visually  Handicapped,  the 
organization  became  the  National 
Association  for  Visually  Handi- 
capped in  1972  and  has  been  at  its 
present  location  at  3201  Balboa 
(at  33rd  Avenue)  since  1956.  The 
building  has  been  named  the  Ruth 
Ann  Rosenberg  Center  in 
acknowledgment  of  a  principal 
benefactors. 

Inside  the  front  door,  a  corridor 
leads  past  several  offices  to  a 
large  room  that  houses  an  exten- 


sive lending  library  of  large-print 
books.  Feline  mascots,  Amanda 
and  Roy,  patrol  the  area. 

An  adjacent  room  is  devoted  to 
everyday  items  such  as  talking 
clocks,  playing  cards,  closed  cir- 
cuit magnifiers  and  a  myriad  of 
innovative  optical  aids.  One 
portable  read-write  machine 
incorporates  a  hand-held  device 
connected  to  a  Sony  Watchman, 
enabling  the  user  to  view  enlarge- 
ments magnified  to  sixty  times 
their  normal  size. 

Things  have  come  a  long  way 
since  Marchi 's  oldest  son,  Gene 
junior,  faced  a  difficult  education- 
al path  as  a  partially  seeing  stu- 
dent. (Thanks  to  the  relentless 
efforts  of  his  mother,  family  and 
numerous  supporters.  Gene  went 
on  to  graduate  as  an  honor  student 
from  Lowell  High  School.) 

Marchi's  crusade  began  in 
earnest  during  1954,  when,  with 
the  cooperation  of  Katherine  Sut- 
ter, the  Director  of  Handicapped 
with  the  San  Francisco  Unified 
School  District,  Marchi  went  to 
government  agencies  and  contact- 
ed Cap  Weinberger  in  the  state 
legislature  for  assistance  on  behalf 
of  the  partially  sighted. 

In  May  1954  she  formed  a 
committee  of  50  people  represent- 
ing five  boards  of  educations  and 
a  health  board.  Meetings  with  par- 
ent groups  followed. 

"One  of  the  biggest  problems 
we  encountered  was  the  parents," 
explained  Marchi,  adding  that  one 
of  the  basic  rules  for  dealing  with 
partially  seeing  children  is  "no 
hampering,  no  pampering." 

With  a  team  of  volunteers, 
Marchi  began  the  arduous  task  of 
transcribing  textbooks  by  typing 
single  copies  of  large-print  books 
on  special  typewriters. 

By  September,  with  the  assis- 


Lorraine  Markey,  founder  of  the  N.A.V.H.  located  In  the  Richmond. 


tance  of  her  husband  Gene  and  the 
donated  use  of  Mt.  Zion's  Hospi- 
tal printing  press,  they  had  three 
hand-collated,  spiral-bound 
books. 

Two  and  half  years  later, 
Marchi  had  set  up  a  donated  print- 
ing press  in  her  basement.  Her 
team  gradually  learned  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  printing  process  and 
within  a  few  years  had  improved 
the  large-print  process  to  the  point 
where  N.A.V.H.  had  become 
widely  acknowledged  as  the  stan- 
dard-setting agency  for  large-print 
books  with  over  2,000  titles  avail- 
able. 

"N.A.V.H.  has  turned  on  a 
light  outside  so  that  people  can 
look  through  a  window  that  was 
once  dark,"  proclaimed  the 
"father  of  rehabilitation,"  Dr. 
Howard  A.  Rusk.  The  American 
Academy  of  Opthamology  has 
also  applauded  N.A.V.H.'s  efforts 
to  nelp  establish  California's  repu- 


tation for  having  the  best  "partial- 
ly seeing"  program  in  the  country. 

"San  Franciscans  should  take 
pride  in  this  organization  that  can 
help  millions  of  people,"  said 
Marchi,  who  is  quick  to  point  out 
that  N.A.VJi.'s  accomplishments 
have  been  made  possible  through 
the  contributions  of  generous 
donors,  tireless  volunteers  and 
dedicated  staff  whose  innovative 
ideas  have  provided  an  ongoing 
source  of  inspiration. 

Despite  budgetary  constraints, 
she  claims  that  N.A.V.H.  "won't 
turn  anyone  away."  Since  it  gets 
no  money  from  the  government  or 
agencies  such  as  the  United  Way, 
N.A.V.H.  relies  on  fund-raising 
efforts  ranging  from  gilt  and  card 
sales  to  raffles,  auctions,  domino 
competitions  and  a  golf  tourna- 
ments. 

This  year's  celebrity  invitation- 
Continued  on  page  14 


Full  Bar 

Banquet  and  small 
party  facilities  available 


ANTIPASTI 

Chiocciole  4.95 

Escargots  in  Bordelaise  and  Garlic  Butter 

Formaggio  all'  Argintera  4.95 

Imported  Cheese  Sauteed  in  Olive  Oil,  Wine  Vinegar  and  Garlic 

Antipasto  Italiano  4.95 

Selection  of  Meats,  Cheese  and  Eggplant  Caponata 

Minestrone  Cup  ..1.75,  Bowl ..  2.50 

Italian  Vegetable  Soup 

Mozzarella  alia  Caprese  4.95 

Fresh  Mozzarella,  Beefsteak  Tomatoes,  Basil  and  Extra  Virgin  Olive  Oil 

SALADS 

Insalata  Delia  Casa  3.30 

With  Anchovy  4.30 

Hearts  of  Romaine  with  Antipasto  Garnish 

Carciofi  4.50 

Fresh  Marinated  Artichoke  Hearts,  Bed  of  Spinach 

Insalata  di  Pomodoro  con  Cipolla  4.30 

With  Anchovy  5.50 

Beefsteak  Tomatoes  and  Bermuda  Onion  Vinaigrette 

Insalata  di  Calamari  Marinata  5.25 

Marinated  Squid  Salad  with  Red  and  Green  Peppers.  Capers  and 
Anise 

PASTAS 

Fettucini  all'  Alfredo  7.95 

Fresh  Pasta  Ribbons  with  Cream,  Butler  and  Cheese 

Conchiglie  7.50 

Pasta  Shells  with  Choice  of  Bolognese  or  Marinara  Sauce 

Tortellini  Bolognese  8.50 

Veal  and  Prosciutlo  Filled  Pasta  with  Meat  Sauce 

Vermicelli  Bolognese  7.50 

Thin  Spaghetti  Cooked  to  Order  with  Meat  Sauce 


^Riggio 

Specializing  In  Italian  Cuisine 

Tortellini  alia  Panna  8.50 

Veal  and  Prosciutto  Filled  Pasta,  Tossed  with  Cream,  Butter  and 
Cheese 

Spaghetti  al  Pesto  7.75 

Spaghetti  with  Garlic,  Sweet  Basil  and  Pine  Nuts 

Cannelloni  Imbottiti  9.50 

Baked  Filled  Pasta  with  Veal,  Spinach,  Ricotta,  and  Bechamel  Tomato 
Sauce 

Tortellini  al  Pesto  8.50 

Veal  and  Prosciutto  Filled  Pasta  with  Garlic,  Sweet  Basil  and  Pine  Nuts 

Primavera  8.75 

Fettucini  Pasta  with  Fresh  Vegetables  in  Season,  with  light  cream 

ENTREES 

Bistecca  13.95 

Rib  Eye  Steak  with  Brandy  Garlic  Butter 

Scaloppini  di  Vitello  Delia  Casa  12.95 

Escalopes  of  Veal  Sauteed  with  Roasted  Garlic,  Sundried  Tomatoes, 
Basil  and  Mushrooms 

Scaloppini  di  Vitello  al  Marsala  12.50 

Escalopes  of  Veal  Sauteed  with  Marsala  Wine  and  Mushrooms 

Vitello  alia  Parmiqiana  9.95 

Veal  Cutlet  Topped  with  Tomato  Sauce  and  Cheese 

Costolette  alia  Milanese  1 1 .25 

Breaded  Veal  Cutlets,  Sauteed  in  Butter,  Anchovy  and  Capers 

Saltimbocca  alia  Romana  12.95 

Escalopes  of  Veal  Sauteed  with  Sage,  Prosciutto  Ham  and  Cheese 

Scaloppini  di  Vitello  Piccata  12.50 

Escalopes  of  Veal  Sauteed  with  Lemon,  Wine  and  Capers 

Petti  di  Polio  alia  Marsala  10.25 

Breast  of  Chicken  with  Marsala  Sauce  and  Mushrooms 

Petti  di  Polio  alia  Cacciatora  10.25 

Breast  of  Chicken  with  Tomato  Sauce,  Green  Peppers  and  Onions, 
Served  with  Grilled  Polenta 


BENVENUTO  VICINI 


■  FOR  A  TASTY  TREAT  translate  Benvenuto  Vlclnl  ■ 

■  and  receive  a  complimentary  carafe  of  wine  ■ 

■  or  a  dessert  with  dinner.  1 

|^^»  void  with  any  OttlW  otttt*  Exp«n»»  0M  V02  Menu  «ub(»ct  to  Chang*  wttxx*  nc*c*J 

PESCI 

Filetto  di  Petrale,  Meuniere  10.95 

Filet  of  Sole  with  Lemon  Butter  Sauce 

Cape  Sante  13.75 

Sea  Scallops  Sauteed  Dijonnaise 

Calamari  alia  Cacciatora  10.50 

Fried  Squid  with  Tomato  Sauce,  Green  Peppers,  and  Onions,  Served 
with  Grilled  Polenta 

Gamberi  con  Aglio  e  Burro  13.95 

Jumbo  Prawns  with  a  Light  Brandy  Garlic  Butter,  and  Lemon 

Vongole  alia  Fiorentina  12.95 

Steamed  Clams,  Tomato,  Sweet  Basil  and  Garlic -with  Pasta,  Add  2.00 

Calamari  Fritti  9.95 

Fried  Squid  with  Lemon,  Garlic  and  Butter 

Salmone  13.75 

Grilled  SaJmon  with  Dill  Caper  Butter 

Side  of  Vegetables  or  Polenta  2.50 

DOLCI 

Peach  Bella  2.95 

Vanilla  Ice  Cream  and  Peach  Half  Marinated  in  Amaretto 

Cannoli  3.25 

Italian  Pastry  Shell  Filled  with  Sweetened  Ricotta,  Chocolate  &  Almonds 

Fresh  Berries  (in  season)  with  Chilled  Zabaglione 

 3.75 

Sour  Cream  Cheese  Cake  3.25 

Spumoni  2.50 

Biscotti  1.75 

Chocolate  Mousse  Torte  3.25 

Ice  Cream  1.75 

HOUSE  WINE:  CHABLIS  OR  BURGUNDY 

Full  Carafe,  8.75;  Half  Carafe,  5.75;  Glass,  2.75 


Cafe  Riggio  -  4112  Geary  Blvd.  at  5th  Ave.  •  221  2114 

Visa  and  Mastercard  only  (sorry  personal  checks  not  accepted)  8  1/2  %  sales  tax  on  all  items.  15%  gratuity  added  to  parties  of  8  or  more.  Gift  certificates  available  upon  request. 
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Putting  paint  to  music 


by  Zaza  Urbanek 

"The  greatest  risk  is  not  risking." 
Poet,  composer,  artist,  Toby  Lurie  refers 
to  his  favorite  lines  as  his  "word  scales."  The 
sentences  vary  from  one  to  a  couple  of 
dozens  words,  and  they  represent  the  most 
important  themes  in  the  poet's  life. 

"I  have  maybe  a  dozen  themes  in  my  life 
and  they  have  become  my  personal  word 
scales,"  Lurie  says.  "I  use  them  over  and 
over  in  my  paintings,  in  my  poems,  in  my 
improvisations." 

Lurie,  who  looks  like  the  American 
poet, Walt  Whitman,  with  a  more  luxuriant 
white  beard  and  dark  eyes  that  express  a 
deep  sense  of  playfulness,  holds  an  unusual 
distinction. 

Last  year,  he  was  the  first  American  artist 
to  have  two  one-man  shows  simultaneously 
in  Denmark.  He  will  set  another  record  when 
his  paintings  are  featured  in  two  different 
exhibitions  in  Japan  this  fall. 

This  is  even  more  remarkable  as  Lurie 's 
career  as  a  painter  started  in  San  Francisco 
only  10  years  ago,  although  even  then,  he 
was  far  from  being  a  "complete  unknown." 
He  had  devoted  his  life  to  composing  music 
and  poetry,  and  was  the  author  of  over  a 
dozen  published  books,  symphonies  and 
many  more  music  pieces.  Musical  composi- 
tion, which  he  studied  in  depth  at  a  music 
conservatory,  was  his  first  love.  French  com- 
poser Darius  Milhaud,  one  of  his  teachers  in 
the  1950s,  was  a  strong  influence  in  Lurie 's 
life. 

The  inspiration  to  expand  or  integrate  his 
poetry  and  his  music  compositions  into  a 
common  visual  denominator  happened  sud- 
denly one  day. 

"I  saw  a  painting  I  liked  a  lot  in  a  gallery 
window.  It  looked  a  little  like  a  music  score. 
First  I  wanted  to  buy  the  painting,  but  then  I 


thought  to  myself  I  bet  you  can  do  it  -  try 
it!"  Lurie  recalls. 

As  soon  as  he  got  home,  he  called  a  very 
good  friend,  artist  Lucille  Arneson,  and 
shared  his  idea  -  a  desire  to  paint  music,  to 
paint  words.  He  didn't  know  exactly  what 
form  this  desire  would  eventually  take,  but 
he  wanted  to  experiment  with  paper,  canvas 
and  colors.  On  that  same  day,  he  bought  his 
first  art  supplies  and  started  painting  with  his 
music  scores.  He  had  never  before  held  a 
brush,  but  he  has  kept  paints  and  brushes 
wet  ever  since. 

In  10  years,  Lurie  has  produced  over 
1,000  paintings.  He  is  not  only  a  prolific 
artist  and  writer,  but  his  sense  of  personal 
discipline  commands  him  to  work  continu- 
ously at  his  art. 

"I  don't  think  about  what  I  am  doing 
when  I  work.  My  paintings  are  a  reflection 
of  who  I  am  at  a  particular  time.  Certainly  I 
am  not  flawless,  but  I  think  that  catching  the 
beauty  of  the  present  moment  is  another 
form  of  perfection,"  Lurie  says. 

He  paints  quickly  and  profusely.  On  his 
canvasses  or  wood  boards,  he  usually  glues 
fragments  or  complete  scores  of  his  own 
compositions.  Then,  according  to  his  mood, 
he  improvises  a  colorful  concert  on  the  can- 
vas. 

"I  do  a  lot  of  splashing.  I  believe  in 
chance.  When  the  paint  splashes  at  certain 
places  on  my  scores,  new  intonations,  new 
rhythms  emerge.  The  manuscript  itself  is  a 
chance,"  Lurie  notes.  The  important  thing 
for  the  artist  is  to  create  the  visual,  the  audi- 
ble, pattern  that  feels  right,  and  Lurie  always 
knows  when  a  painting  is  completed  -  when 
he  can  not  add  another  note,  another  color, 
another  line  without  feeling  dishonest  to  his 
creation. 

As  a  creative  writing  teacher  for  many 
years,  Lurie  believes  that  everyone  has  a 


SAN 

FRANCISCO 

BALLET 

SCHOOL 

HFXGI  TOM  VSSON 
IRTISTIC  DIRECTOR 


NEW  SEMESTER  BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER  8,  1992 

BEGINNING,  INTERMEDIATE  &  ADVANCED 
STUDENTS  WELCOME 
AGES  8-10 

San  Francisco  Ballet  School  offers  a 
training  program  of  unqualified  excellence. 
Classes  for  boys  and  girls  in  ballet  technique,  pointe, 
pas  de  deux,  character  dance,  men's  technique  and  music  theory. 

For  enrollment  information,  call: 
(415)  861-5600  ext.  642 


Official  School  of  San  Francisco  Ballet 


(Many  Sohl) 
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Toby  Lurie  performing  at  the  State  of  the  Art  Gallery  on  Clement  Street  In  July. 


voice  and  has  to  have  the  courage  and  the 
honesty  to  use  it.  Lurie 's  improvisations  and 
playfulness  is  endless.  In  his  1991  painting 
"Weavings  or  Dada  Resurrection,"  a  large 
painting,  Lurie  cut  up  two  of  his  1985  paint- 
ings and  wove  them  together  like  a  basket. 

"In  order  for  the  viewer  to  find  the  respec- 
tive texts  of  the  two  paintings,  he  has  to  be 
vigilant,"  Lurie  observes,  as  he  follows  with 
his  finger  the  text  of  one  of  his  scores.  Or,  he 
adds,  there  is  no  "has  to,"  because  the  viewer 
should  create  their  own  improvisations  on 
the  paintings. 

"I  understand  that  it  is  necessary  not  to 
understand  in  order  to  understand  the  mys- 
tery of  what  must  remain  unknown,"  says 
Lurie,  whose  spiritual  sense  can  be  summed 
up  with  two  of  his  word  scores:  "Live  now" 
and  "Thy  shall  respect  your  right  hemi- 
sphere," i.e.,  the  creative,  childlike,  uncen- 
soring  part  of  the  brain. 

In  his  current  show  at  the  State  of  the  Art 
Gallery  on  Clement  Street  and  Second 
Avenue,  Lurie  invites  his  viewers  to  partici- 
pate in  his  creations.  During  the  opening  last 
month,  he  invited  his  patrons  to  perform  a 
symphony  with  him. 

"The  important  part  of  my  art  is  the  dia- 
logue I  create  between  my  work  and  the 


viewer.  I  let  to  get  people  involved  in  my 
work,"  he  says. 

The  music  department  of  Northwestern 
University  in  Chicago  has  undertaken  the 
important  task  of  archiving  Lurie's  scores 
and  handwritten  manuscripts  and  is  collect- 
ing hundreds  of  Lurie's  notebooks  for  that 
purpose.  In  April  1993,  the  university  will 
present  a  complete  retrospective  of  Lurie's 
career  as  a  composer. 

"It's  a  real  pleasure  and  relief  to  know 
that  all  of  my  work  is  being  archived  and 
will  be  accessible  to  the  public,  because  it's 
a  lifetime  endeavor,  and  I  believe  my 
research  will  inspire  more  creativity,"  says 
Lurie. 

Despite  Lurie's  prospect  of  achieving 
immortality  through  works  which  promise 
to  outlive  him,  he  remains  unspoiled  by 
fame. 

A  year  ago,  he  established  his  home  in 
the  Richmond  District,  half  a  block  from  the 
ocean  at  Point  Lobos,  where  he  finds  true 
pleasure  daily,  walking  along  the  ocean,  at 
the  extreme  western  edge  of  the  American 
continent. 

Climbing  the  sea  cliffs,  alone  or  with  his 
close  ones,  he  confides,  that's  the  secret  of 
his  joie  de  vivre. 


DESIGNED  WITH  YOU  IN  MIND... 
THE  FIFTY  PLUS  ACCOUNT. 

Being  SO  or  over  has  its  advantages,  and  Sumitomo 
has  just  created  another  one    the  Fiftv  Plus 
Account.  If  you  re  at  least  SO  years  old.  you  can 
open  a  Fifty  Plus  ( Regular  Checking  or  Super 
Checking)  Account  and  be  entitled  to  a  variety  of 
tree  or  discounted  bank  sen  ices 

•  Interest-earning  Super  Checking  or  free 
Regular  Checking 

•  Specially  designed  membership  (ATM)  card 

•  Bonus  interest  on  time  deposit  accounts 

•  Free  personal  checks,  VISA'  traveler  s 
cheques,  money  orders  and  cashier  s 
checks. 

Come  into  any  Sumitomo  office  for  more 
information  or  to  open  a  Fifty  Plus  Account. 

«0>  Sumitomo  Bank 

Sumitomo  Sank  of  Ca!«orn»a  Member  FDIC 

Geary  Branch 

5255  Geary  Blvd.  -  668-5511 
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ayor  Jordan's 
latest  attempt 
to  help  the 
homeless  in  San  Fran- 
cisco has  gotten  a  lot 
of  unfair  criticism. 

The  mayor  intro- 
duced a  program  July 
23  that  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  helping  those  who  are 
truly  the  most  needy  -  the  estimat- 
ed 1,500  people  living  on  the 
streets  and  in  the  parks,  who  are 
seriously  mentally  ill. 

The  plan  is  for  a  group  of  vans, 
staffed  with  social  workers  and 
nurses,  to  travel  throughout  the 
City  to  make  contact  with  the 
large  number  of  homeless  who  do 
not  seek  conventional  avenues  for 
help,  such  as  going  to  a  shelter  for 
food  or  an  overnight  stay. 

Many  of  these  mentally  ill 
wander  the  streets  day  in  and  day 
out  without  rhyme  or  reason. 
Many  are  schizophrenics  and 
paranoid  schizophrenics  who  push 
shopping  carts  or  wander  around 
carrying  on  conversations  with 
only  themselves.  Every  neighbor- 
hood in  the  City  has  its  share. 

In  the  Richmond,  we  have  the 
man  who  usually  wears  a  dress 
and  pushes  a  shopping  cart  full  of 
"gifts"  around,  the  woman  with 
tattered  clothing  and  wrapped  in  a 
filthy  blanket,  who  has  no  shoes, 
but  plenty  of  scabs,  on  her  feet 
and  a  host  of  others  that  live 
nightly  in  Golden  Gate  Park. 

This  population  lives  under  all 
of  our  noses  every  day  but  no  one 
notices,  which  makes  it  politically 
popular  to  ignore  the  situation. 
Jordan  should  be  given  credit 


Give  credit 
where 


Paul  Kozakiewicz 
-  editor 

for  taking  on  a  problem  that  no 
one  else  has  had  the  guts  to  do  - 
trying  to  help  those  who  are  swept 
under  the  rug  by  society.  He 
doesn't  have  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing to  help  the  mentally  ill,  espe- 
cially since  there  is  little  for  him  to 
gain,  but  he  is. 

There  is  good  reason  for  trying 
to  help  this  homeless  population 
because  there  are  new  drugs  avail- 
able to  help  those  with  schizophre- 
nia and  bi-polar  disorders.  The 
drug  clozapine  can  snap  some 
schizophrenia  victims  out  of  10- 
year  psychosis.  However,  someone 
has  to  connect  with  them  in  the 
field.  They  are  not  going  to  volun- 
tarily walk  into  a  health  clinic. 

When  I  asked  Mayor  Agnos 
about  this  population  wandering 
our  City  streets,  he  first  said  the 
police  would  pick  up  the  "5150s" 
and  take  them  to  San  Francisco 
General  Hospital  for  treatment. 
When  one  of  his  aides  pointed  out 
that  the  police  do  not,  as  a  part  of 
their  regular  duty,  pick  up  the 
City's  mentally  ill,  he  said  the 
health  department  was  responsible 
for  outreach. 

The  next  day  I  talked  to  his 
homeless  coordinator  who  said  a 
few  private  groups  did  some  out- 
reach, but  the  City  did  not  have  an 
outreach  plan  to  help  those  home- 
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less  most  needing  of 
assistance. 

The  "social  work- 
er" mayor  didn't  have 
apian. 

Ed  Koch,  the  ex- 
mayor  of  New  York 
City,  tried  to  help  the 
chronically  ill  on  the 
streets  of  New  York  by  picking 
them  up,  involuntarily,  in  vans  and 
taking  them  for  medical  treatment. 
One  day  the  vans  picked  up  a 
woman  who  was  using  a  street 
gutter  for  bathroom  purposes. 

The  Supreme  Court  said  the 
woman  was  not  mentally  ill  and 
charged  the  city  with  violating  the 
woman's  civil  rights.  The  program 
folded  when  faced  with  potential 
lawsuits. 

When  Jordan  called  a  press 
conference  in  the  Civic  Center 
Plaza  he  must  have  been  surprised 
when  about  50  protested  his 
actions  as  a  "Band-Aid  approach" 
to  ending  homelessness.  The 
young  "fascists  on  demand"  are  a 
poor  excuse  for  advocating  what's 
best  for  the  homeless 

And  the  City's  liberal  press, 
featuring  the  Examiner's  miss-the- 
boat  coverage  and  columnist 
Phillip  Matier's  misguided  com- 
mentary, are  poor  examples  of 
professional  journalism  -  they 
shouldn't  put  their  personal  agen- 
das or  petty  animosities  ahead  of 
the  real  story  -  by  not  enlighten- 
ing the  public  about  the  purpose  of 
the  van  program. 

While  the  history  of  Frank  Jor- 
dan's administration  is  still  being 
written,  I  hope  it's  at  least  noted 
that  he  tried  to  make  a  difference. 


Richmond  District  renaissance  man 


Continued  from  page  8 

Soon  after  returning  from  Ire- 
land, Cousineau  met  with  Dens- 
more  in  San  Diego,  read  the 
manuscript,  found  himself  increas- 
ingly excited  by  the  project  amd 
began  working  with  Densmore. 

As  had  happened  on  the  Camp- 
bell project,  serendipity  struck 
again,  this  time  in  the  guise  of 
noted  director  Oliver  Stone,  who 
announced  that  he  was  embarking 
on  The  Doors,  a  movie  about  the 
group  to  be  released  in  1991. 

A  bidding  war  then  broke  out 
among  publishers  for  the  Dens- 
more-Cousineau  work.  The  result 
was  a  lucrative  contract  for  Dens- 
more by  Delacorte  Press  for  the 
rights  to  Riders  on  the  Storm:  My 
Life  with  Jim  Morrison  and  The 
Doors.  Once  more,  the  popularity 
of  a  film  boosted  book  sales  far 
beyond  all  expectations.  Riders 
on  the  Storm  rocketed  to  the  best 
seller  list  for  seven  weeks. 

In  1985,  Cousineau's  father 
died.  Believing  with  Emerson  that 
"the  death  of  his  father  is  the  most 
important  moment  in  a  man's 


life,"  Cousineau  sought  to  assuage 
his  grief  by  engaging  of  a  thor- 
ough contemplation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon of  death.  The  ancients 
held  that  only  by  contemplating 
our  mortality  do  we  learn  to  live 
life  with  passion,  he  observes. 

While  engaged  in  his  medita- 
tion, Cousineau  began  reading 
quotes  he  had  compiled  over  the 
years,  many  of  them  the  deathbed 
utterances  of  the  notable  and  the 
celebrated. 

From  this  experience  evolved 
Deadlines,  a  beautifully  crafted 
narrative  of  famous  and  infamous 
last  words.  Written  in  the  style  of 
an  epic  poem.  Deadlines  explores 
the  inevitable  curiosity  and  terror 
all  of  us  feel  about  the  final 
moments  of  life: 

Last  words  are  the  last  act  of  the 
mystery  play, 

Lines  that  can  be  read  as  the  uni- 
versal drama 

Of  self-revelation,  a  diorama  of  a 
human  being's  final  moments 

Replete  with  the  megaphors,  the 
monumental  phrases, 

The  verbal  trompe  l'oeils.  the 
brilliant  word  illusions 


The  three-dimensional  render- 
ings of  the  hermetic  questions, 

(The  ones  we  were  dying  to  ask), 

The  crack-in-the-floorboard 
answers 

(The  ones  we  were  dying  to 
hear). 

The  sudden  character  motiva- 
tions 

That  illuminate  our  own  conflicts 
And  stun  us  with  the  blood  mem- 
ory, 

The  fevered  flow  of  the  blood  line 

Now  that  Deadlines  is  on  the 
shelves  in  area  bookstores, 
Cousineau  is  planning  other  pro- 
jects -  a  documentary  on  Buck- 
minster  Fuller,  a  seven-part  series 
on  Native  American  culture, 
another  book. 

In  September,  he  will  be  lead- 
ing a  group  of  students  on  a  travel 
and  study  tour  of  Greece  and 
Turkey.  However,  he  will  soon 
return,  as  he  always  does,  to  the 
cafes,  bookstores  and  pubs  of  his 
chosen  home. 

"Don't  ever  underestimate  the 
importance  of  neighborhood  to 
writers,"  he  says  in  closing. 


WHEN? 

M  &  W:  6:30-7:30  PM 
T  &  Th:  5:45-6:45  PM 
T  &  Th:  7:00-8:00  PM 
SAT:    9:00-10:00  AM 
10:15-11:15AM 
SUN:    9:30-10:30  AM 

On  8th  Ave.  btwn. 
Geary  &  Clement 
•  FREE  PARKING  • 


SPEND  A  HOT  SUMMER  AT  ... 

Star  Workout 

Richmond  District's  Best  Aerobic  Workout! 

1st  Class  FREE 
4  Classes  for  $10 

New  students  only.  Expires  8/31/92 

Call  759-0981  for  more  info. 


Steve  Dells  knows  the  Richmond,  serves 
his  clients  well  and  gets  the  job  done! 

Richmond  District  Listjtigsr 
875  LaPlaya  -  $359,000;  The  best 
penthouse  at  the  ocean. 
825  LaPlaya  -  $214,000;  2  bd,  2  ba, 
great  condition  and  a  great  buy 
855  LaPlaya  -  $178,000;  1  bd,  1  ba 
Business  Opportunity  -  $1.3  million;  Building  with 
restaurant  and  full  bar  for  sale. 


J 


These  are  satisfied 
customers.  We  sold 
their  9-unit 
building  in  the 
Richmond  through 
cooperation,  hard 
work  and  excellent 
service. 


Call  Steve  at  474-1525,  ext.  366  or  863-7754 

The  Prudential  (^California  Realty 


SAN  FRANCISCO  INSTITUTE  OF  ENGLISH 

924  BALBOA  ST. 

(corner  10th  Avenue) 

221-9200 


beginning 

intermediate 

advanced 


TOEFL 

Business  English 
Computer  Literacy 


*Ask  about  our  Special  conversation  classes. 

Morning  •  afternoon  •  evening  •  even  weekends! 
Learn  to  speak  English  fluently  and  with  proper 
pronunciation  through  our  unique  program  based 
on  the  methods  of: 

ELH  -  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  HABITS. 

—  A-t—^sL 

ftttELH— English  Language  Habits 
»m:&  •  ii£§«R*£  TOEFL  TEST  m 


hardware 
unlimited 


EEJ 


•  HARDWARE  •  TOOLS  •  POWER  TOOLS 

•  ELECTRICAL  •  PLUMBING  •  GARDEN  SUPPLIES 

•  KEYS  •  BARBEQUES  •  MESQUITE  •  SHELVING 
HOUSEWARES  •  C00KWARE  •  SMALL  APPLIANCES 

•  CLEANING  &  POLISHING  PRODUCTS 
•  STORAGE  &  CLOSET  NEEDS 


OPEN  7  DAYS 

MON  -  SAT  9:00  -  6:00 
SUN  11.00  -  5:00 


PAINT 


3326  Sacramento  St.,  at  Presidio 

931-9133 
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992  is  more  than  half  over 
and  most  real  estate  profes- 
sionals are  wishing  that  this 
year  would  go  by  even  faster. 
Even  though  there  have  been  more 
sales  in  San  Francisco  this  year 
than  last  year,  the  activity  has 


RICHMOND 
WOODS 


Antiques  & 


Restorations 


140  Balboa 


S.F.  Calif. 


T-Sat  12-6 


Phone  415 


386-3636 


been  a  far  cry 
from  the  boom 
years  of  1987 
through  1989. 

With  the  inter- 
est rate  dropping 
at  the  end  of 
1991,  the  real 
estate     market  ^ 
started  with  a 
bang  this  year  as  buyers  bought  to 
take  advantage  of  the  18-year-low 
rates. 

This  mini-boom  lasted  for  the 
first  two  months  of  the  year,  but 
the  real  estate  market  slowed 
down  again  in  March  and  April. 
Even  with  the  recent  Federal 
Reserve  interest  rate  and  thus 
mortgage  rate  decreases,  activity 
has  been  fairly  slow. 

As  you  can  see  from  the  graph, 
sales  were  significantly  higher  in 
the  first  three  months  of  the  year 
as  compared  with  last  year.  The 
primary  reason  being  that  we  were 
in  the  midst  of  a  war  last  year. 

However,  the  second  quarter 
last  year  was  better  than  the  sec- 
ond quarter  this  year.  This  year, 
the  market  has  gradually  gotten 
slower,  compared  with  last  year. 
What  are  the  reasons  the  market  is 
so  slow? 

The  California  economy  is  still 
in  recession,  unemployment  is 
very  high  (9.5  percent  in  Califor- 
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Home  buying  trends 


John  M.  Lee 


t!arn  Extra  Aoney  5  Ways  at 
Reynolds  Recycling 


1.  You'll  earn  10  more  per  lb.  for  flattened  cans 
2  We  pay  seniors,  55  and  older,  a  1$  per  lb.  bonus 
on  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays. 

3.  You'll  earn  higher  prices  for  heavier  loads 
of  aluminum. 

4.  We  buy  most  any  clean  aluminum,  not  just  cans 
(but  keep  your  cans  separate  from  other  aluminum) 

5.  Bring  this  coupon! 

J"}<t  ALUAinuA  Kcrcunc  bonus  5<T| 

'  Reynolds  Aluminum  Recycling  Company  will 


say 

■  you  a  5e-per-pound  bonus  when  you  present  this 
I  coupon  at  its  LaPlaya  recycling  center.  The  bonus 
)lie 


n  the  Safeway  parking 
lot  at  Fulton  St.  and 
LaPlaya,  near  the  Great 
Highway  and  Ocean 
Beach.  Ooen  Tuesdays 


.  applies  to  aluminum  cans  and  used  household  • 

I  aluminum  soap  (pots  and  pans,  aluminum  toil,  lawn  I  through  Fridays  from 

_  lurniture,  aluminum  siding,  automobile  parts,  etc  )     _  1030  a.m.  tO  1  p.m.  and 

1  The  ii  bona  oH«  ttpim  Auguri  31.  19»  T>«  coupon  may  nd  be  ■  lOfl  n  m  fn  C.Ofl  n  m 
_  combined  wlh  «ny  olh«  coupon  en  otl.f  Comm.icut  accounK  V  '  1  '•  lU  °  OU  M'1  1 

|  tidudad  Pie**  jubied  lo  ch*nB.  "Ihoul  note*  Reynold!  alio  I  Open  SatUfXjaYS  f  PClTl  9 
f«Wiod»»arxJpfasU:CaBcmat»d«Tiptt»iconlif>«  .  ' 

^iHscoupoNQO£SNoiAPPiYTOGuss*NDKiksiic      ■  am.  to  l  pin.  and  l:oU 


fit 

recycle 


d/^'  Reynolds 
f»>  .aluminum 

fv^    -  i 


Specializing  in 
RICHMOND 
I  and 

SUNSET  DISTRICT 

1  Real  Estate 


JOHN  M.  LEE 

Award-winning  Real  Estate  Broker  for 
Highest  Production  in  1991 


The  Prudential 

California  Realty 

Daniel  Burnham  Court  Office 
474-1311    •  387-6761 


Read  John  M.  Lee's  Monthly  Column  in  Richmond  ReView  &  The  Sunset  Beacon 


nia),  businesses  are  still  moving 
out  of  San  Francisco  and  Califor- 
nia, and  consumers  still  do  not 
have  much  confidence  in  the 
economy.  Nearly  everyone  I  know 
is  aware  of  someone  who  has  got- 
ten laid  off  recently. 

Marketing  research  indicates 
that  the  top  three  reasons  people 
are  not  buying  homes  are  lack  of 
down  payment,  lack  of  income  to 
qualify  for  the  loan  and  lack  of 
confidence  about  the  economy  or 
the  stability  of  their  jobs. 

Research  has  also  shown  that  if 
consumer  confidence  is  low,  the 
consumer  will  not  commit  to  long- 
term  obligations  such  as  a  30-year 
mortgage  or  car  payments. 

One  innovative  company  has 
decided  to  test  market  a  new  pro- 
gram in  California  to  confront  this 
problem  head  on.  They  have  struc- 
tured an  insurance  program 
whereby  if  a  buyer  were  to  get 
laid  off,  the  insurance  company 
would  make  the  mortgage  pay- 
ments for  the  buyers,  and  the  buy- 
ers never  have  to  pay  it  back. 

The  slower  market  means  that 
homes  are  harder  to  sell.  In  order 
to  sell  a  home,  it  must  be  in  tip- 
top condition  or  else  priced  to 
reflect  the  home's  condition.  Buy- 
ers feel  that  they  are  in  a  position 
to  pick  and  choose  and  get  a  good 
bargain  on  the  home. 

Sellers  have  to  be  more  flexible 
on  their  prices  and  what  they  are 
willing  to  do  to  sell  their  home. 
Many  sellers  have  complained  that 
if  they  knew  that  they  had  to  do  all 
that  work  to  sell  the  house,  they 
would  have  done  it  much  earlier 
and  enjoyed  it,  instead  of  doing 
the  work  and  having  the  buyers 


enjoy  it. 

Negotiations 
are  taking  much 
longer,  it  seems 
like  there  are  a 
series  of  counter- 
offers before  the 
price  and  terms  are 
agreed  upon.  Buy- 
ers tend  to  come 
back  more  often  and  ask  for  more 
after  the  escrow  has  been  opened, 
thus  nibbling  at  the  price  and 
delaying  the  close  of  escrow. 

Some  sellers  have  lost  all  their 
equity  in  the  building  and,  because 
of  changes  in  their  financial  situa- 
tion, have  to  sell  to  avoid  foreclo- 
sure. 

Many  real  estate  agents  have 
dropped  out  of  the  real  estate  pro- 
fession. However,  the  good  agents 
are  doing  well  in  this  type  of  mar- 
ket because  they  can  adjust  to  the 
market  forces. 

Every  individual's  situation 
regarding  their  real  estate  holdings 
is  different.  But  my  general  rec- 
ommendation to  my  clients  lately 


has  been  that  if  you  do  not  have  to 
sell  now,  don't  If  you  have  to  sell, 
price  your  property  realistically, 
and  it  will  sell. 

If  you  are  thinking  about  buy- 
ing, I  have  not  seen  a  better  time. 
With  the  interest  rates  at  a  20-year 
low,  and  prices  which  have 
dropped  about  10  to  15  percent, 
there  are  some  very  attractive 
buys  in  the  marketplace. 

If  you  are  thinking  about  trad- 
ing for  a  larger  home,  this  is  a 
great  time  to  do  it  because  the 
higher  priced  homes  have 
decreased  in  value  much  more 
than  the  smaller  homes.  You 
might  have  to  sell  your  home  at  a 
lower  price  than  three  years  ago, 
but  you  will  more  than  make  up 
for  it  on  the  buying  end. 

John  M.  Lee  graduated  from 
UCLA  with  an  MBA  and  is  cur- 
rently a  real  estate  broker  and 
top  salesperson  at  Prudential 
California  Realty  in  San  Francis- 
co. If  you  have  any  questions 
regarding  real  estate,  you  can 
call  him  at  (415)  474-1311  x302. 


Who  you 
gonna  call? 


The  Ghostbusters?  Maybe  in  the  movies, 
but  in  this  real  life  adventure  reaching  out 
to  residents  of  the  Richmond  District  is 
just  a  phone  call  away  when  your 
business  advertises  in  The  Richmond 
ReView.  So  go  ahead,  reach  for  the 
phone  —  and  reach  60,000  customers 
^5y\  every  month. 


4 


This  quarter  page  ad 
only  costs  $176  a 
month.* 


Call  221-4228  TODAY 
for  more  information. 

'Price  includes  a  20%  discount  based  on  4  or  more  insertions. 
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California  muni  bonds 


Eric  Tyson 


Investors  are  questioning  the 
security  of  investing  in  munici- 
pal (California  government 
agency)  debts,  given  the  recent 
state  budget  crisis.  Willie  Brown, 
the  outspoken  state  house  speaker 
warned  that  California  bonds 
would  become  junk  bonds  (so 
named  because  they  are  issued  by 
debt-laden  organizations,  and  thus 
carry  higher  default  risk)  if  the 
budget  were  not  approved. 

California  is  not  alone  in  its 
budget  woes.  City  and  state  gov- 
ernments around  the  country, 
including  Connecticut,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Florida,  Massachusetts,  New 
York  City,  and  Philadelphia,  are 
feeling  the  squeeze  from  the 
recession  and  federal  funding  cut- 
backs. 

History  as  a  Guide 

Budget  crises  are  not  unusual, 
at  least  not  during  the  last  two 
decades  in  the  United  States.  For 
example,  New  York  City  was  on 
the  brink  of  fiscal  disaster  in  1975, 
but  pulled  through  with  no  bond 
defaults.  No  state  has  actually 
gone  bankrupt. 

Governments,  unlike  compa- 
nies, have  the  ultimate  bailout 
weapon  -  the  ability  to  tax.  In  the 
highly  unlikely  event  a  major  city 
or  state  government  were  insol- 
vent, the  federal  government 
would  likely  come  to  the  rescue. 
Nationally,  nearly  $900  billion  - 
or  about  two  years  worth  of  feder- 
al deficits  -  in  municipal  bonds 
are  outstanding. 

Short-term  local  government 
financial  problems  played  up  in 
the  news  often  have  provided 
short-term  buying  opportunities. 
During  other  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment fiscal  crises,  municipal 
bonds  (munis)  dropped  several 
percentage  points  in  a  short  period 
of  time  as  investors  feared 
defaults. 


Minimizing  Muni  Risks 

Individual  munis  do  default: 
some  in  good,  more  in  bad  eco- 
nomic times.  In  1987,  slightly 
more  than  $1  billion  in  munis 
stiffed  investors  -  about  10  times 
the  annual  deficit  rate  of  1970s. 
Muni  defaults  totaled  $1.9  billion 
in  1990  and  more  than  doubled,  to 
nearly  $5  billion,  in  1991.  The 
default  of  over  $2  billion  of  Wash- 
ington Public  Power  Supply  bonds 
(affectionately  referred  to  as 
WHOOPS)  in  1983  was  the 
nation's  largest  muni  default. 

Default  risk,  which  can  be  min- 
imized by  purchasing  bonds  that 
are  insured  (costing  you  about 
one-quarter  percent  in  reduced 
yield),  is  just  one  of  several  risks 
in  muni  investing.  Muni  bonds 
often  have  call  provisions  that 
allow,  and  benefit,  issuers  to  pay 
back  high  yielding  bonds  early  if 
interest  rates  decline. 

Any  investor  who  has  tried  to 
sell  a  bond  through  brokers  also 
knows  that  individual  munis  can 
be  illiquid.  Muni  bonds  also  carry 
interest  rate  risk:  the  risk  that  a 
rise  in  interest  rates,  driven  by 
inflation,  reduces  the  purchasing 
power  of  your  principal  invested 
in  the  bond. 

Investors  seeking  tax-free  muni 
income  can  mitigate  many  of 
these  risks  by  investing  in  munici- 
pal bonds  through  a  professionally 
managed  mutual  fund.  Portfolio 
managers  continually  research  and 
monitor  the  financial  stability, 
call-features  and  yield  of  muni 
bonds. 

Because  mutual  funds  invest  in 
many  securities,  typically  50  or 
more,  a  muni  bond  fund  is  well 
diversified  with  regards  to  credit 
risk.  Share  prices  will  decline  in 
muni  bond  funds,  as  they  will  with 
individual  securities,  if  interest 
rates  increase. 

Because  the  muni  funds  spread 


Introducing  the  best  friend 
a  taxpayer  can  have. 

Previous  year  taxes  are  no  problem  with  us.  We  have  all 
years  from  1986  on  our  in-house  computers.  We  are 
ready  to  help  you  and  your  family. 

•  Behind  in  your  tax  filings  or  payments,  forgot  to  file  an 
extension?  Tired  of  the  worry? 

•  We  will  bring  your  delinquent  tax  returns  up-to-date  quickly. 
We  will  help  you  find  all  the  deductions  possible. 

•  If  you  owe  money,  we  well  help  you  arrange  an  easy 
payment  plan,  or  settle  the  amount  due.  No  levy  on  your 
bank  accounts  or  paycheck. 

•  Free  consultation  with  a  trained  experienced  taxperson,  no 
obligation.  We  tell  you  what  we  can  do  and  what  it  will  cost. 

"Our  office  has  been  helping  people  with 
special  tax  problems  for  30  years  We 
know  most  people  want  to  follow  the  law 
and  pay  the  lowest  legal  amount  of  tax. 
Sometimes  things  happen  in  life  and  peo- 
ple do  not  file  their  tax  returns.  That's  a 
fact  -  late  taxes  can  be  corrected. 
Our  staff  will  help  without  judgement,  guilt 
or  attitude.  We  can  help  you  in  English, 
Cantonese,  Mandarin,  Japanese,  Tagalog 
and  Korean  with  our  native  speaker  staff 
We  all  talk  tax.  -  Lionel  E.  May  rand 


CO  M  P_L  ETJ 

BUSINESS 
SERVICES 


17M  Dmsadero  Street 
San  Francisco.  CA  94115 


(415)  567-9300 
(800)  677-8297 

A  firm  large  enough  to  serve  you, 
small  enough  to  know  you. 


Streetcar  barn 
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The  municipal  railway's  streetcar  barn  for  the  outer  Richmond  District  was  located  where  the 
Safeway,  at  32nd  Avenue  and  Clement  Street,  now  Is.  This  picture  was  taken  during  the  40s. 


their  investments  in  bonds  that 
mature  at  varied  times,  interest- 
rate  risk  is  reduced. 

The  best  and  most  efficiently 
operated  no-load  (no  sales  com- 
mission) muni  bond  funds  -  such 
as  Vanguard,  Fidelity  and  Benham 
-  charge  0.25  percent+  per  year  as 
a  management  fee.  Compared 
with  paying  one  to  two  percent  per 
transaction,  plus  required  research 
time  and  ongoing  monitoring  for 
individual  munis,  professionally 


managed  no-load  muni  funds  are 
a  solid  value  and  provide  peace  of 
mind. 

Eric  K.  Tyson,  Stanford 
M.B.A.,  is  a  financial  adviser, 
writer,  and  lecturer.  Prior  to 
founding  the  Financial  Informa- 
tion Center  (885-1190).  a  finan- 
cial counseling  firm  which  does 
not  sell  financial  products,  he 
was  a  management  consultant  to 
Fortune  500  financial  firms. 
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George  M.  Patterson 

Your  Personable  Real  Estate  Agent 


ThePrudential 

CALIFORNIA  REALTY 

One  Daniel  Burnham  Court 
Suite  260 
Call  474-1525  Ext.  349 
or  752-7618 


The  Richmond  District  YMCA  announces 
its  Summer  and  Fall  Youth  Programs 


PRESCHOOL  (AGES  2  1/2  -5 
YEARS)  AND  AFTERSCHOOL 
CARE  PROGRAMS 
NOW  SERVING  THE 
RICHMOND  DISTRICT. 
Accepting  Applications  NOW! 


SUMMER  FUN 
CLUB 

Ongoing  Weekly  Sessions 
Through  September  4 

Summer  Fun  Club  is  a  fun  all-day 
program  for  children  in  grades  K  -  6. 
Summer  camp  will  include  activities  like 
swimming,  nature  hikes,  arts  &  crafts,  a 
carnival  and  overnight  camping  trips  to 
the  YMCA's  Camp  Jones  Gulch  and 
other  places. 

Location:  Star  of  the  Sea  YMCA  site 
345  Eighth  Ave. 


RICHMOND  DISTRICT  YMCA 
36018th  Ave. -668-2060 


T 


The  YMCA  of  San  Francisco,  based  in  Judeo-Christian  values,  seeks  to  enhance  the  lives  of  all  people  through  programs  designed  to 
develop  spirit,  mind  and  body.  Financial  aid  to  the  extent  possible  is  made  available  through  generous  donors. 
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Over  the  next  four  years,  my 
highest  priority  will  be  to 
restructure  and  improve  the 
operation  of  City  government,  so 
we  can  provide  the  highest  level  of 
services  at  the  lowest  cost. 

This  is  not  an  easy  or  short- 
term  process.  It  may  require 
changes  in  the  City  Charter  as  well 
as  changes  in  City  law. 

Most  importantly,  it  requires  a 
change  in  how  everyone  involved 
-  business,  labor,  community  orga- 
nization, and  all  San  Franciscans  - 
perceive  their  government  and 
how  it  should  be  run. 

To  coincide  with  my  plan, 
we're  targeting  City  workers  and 
the  business  community  for  struc- 
tural modification  and  long-term 
change. 

Our  City  workforce  remains  the 
most  knowledgeable  about  the 
problems  and  needs  of  City  gov- 
ernment. My  staff  has  been  meet- 
ing with  representatives  of  City 
workers  to  discuss  my  proposed 
1992/93  Fiscal  Year  budget.  In 
addition,  I've  suggested  follow-up 
discussions  for  ideas  to  improve 
City  operations. 
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'Regional 
Cuisine  of 

Emilia  Romagna 


Open  Tuesday  -  Sunday 
Closed  Monday 
5    10  p.m. 
Call  for  reservations 

1801  Clement  St. 
386  6266 


From  where  I  sit 


Mayor  Frank  Jordan 


City  workers'  salaries  must 
compare  with  those  of  surrounding 
communities  and  the  private  sec- 
tor. But  since  salaries  and  benefits 
make  up  80  percent  of  the  City's 
budget,  we  must  implement  a  pro- 
cess to  set  salaries  that  correlate 
with  City  resources  and  the  City's 
need  to  recruit  and  retain  qualified 
employees.  The  current  salary-set- 
ting system  does  not  meet  my  cri- 
teria. 

Twice  in  the  last  five  years  the 
mayor  had  to  negotiate  a  one-year 
wage  freeze  in  order  to  balance  the 
budget,  only  to  face  an  even  larger 
budget  problem  the  following  year. 
There  are  wide  discrepancies  - 
both  higher  and  lower  -  between 
the  salaries  paid  to  some  City 
employees  and  those  paid  to 
employees  performing  similar 
work  elsewhere. 

In  November,  the  voters  passed 
Propositions  B,  C.  D  and  E.  I  will 
promote  the  timely  and  complete 
implementation  of  Proposition  C, 
D  and  E,  which  govern  civil  ser- 
vice procedures  and  improvements 
in  our  cumbersome  civil  service 
system.  I  will  encourage  full  par- 
ticipation in  collective  bargaining, 
as  provided  in  Proposition  B. 

The  San  Francisco  business 
community  has  greatly  contributed 
to  the  well-being  of  all  San  Fran- 
ciscans by  providing  jobs,  paying 
taxes,  making  charitable  contribu- 
tions and  displaying  community 
support. 

But  like  other  cities'  businesses, 
the  cost  of  government  in  San 
Francisco  directly  affects  the  cost 
of  running  a  business  in  the  City. 
To  maintain  and  increase  the  num- 
ber of  business,  along  with  their 
contributions,  we  must  minimize 
the  cost  of  running  City  govern- 
ment, thereby  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  delivering  City  services. 

I  plan  regular  meetings  with 
representatives  of  the  business 
community  to  review  our  efforts  to 
bring  City  expenses  in  line  with 
our  available  and  projected  rev- 
enues and  to  discuss  implementa- 
tion plans  of  a  broad  range  of 
reform  proposals. 

These  proposals  include  the 
Governmental  Goals  Agenda  intro- 


BOOKS  INC. 

The  West's  Oldest  Bookstores 
NOW  EVERY  BOOK 

ON  SALE 

Sale  books  regularly  50%-90%  off 

NOW  1  0%  MORE  OFF 

New  bestsellers  25%  off 

NOW  1 0%  MORE  OFF 

Every  book  in  every  store  discounted  every  day!. 
No  Membership  Fee 


3515  California  -San  Francisco 
415-221-3659 


No  sense  of  urgency 


Dana  Perrigan 


Sauntering  down  the  street  on  a  Monday 
morning  while  the  rest  of  the  world  scurried 
off  to  work,  I  had  one  of  those  sudden 
insights  that  border  on  revelation: 

"You  would  be  a  happier  person,"  said  that 
small  inner  voice  I  hear  from  time  to  time,  "if  you 
didn't  have  to  work." 

Since  this  sudden  insight  into  my  character  -  or 
lack  of  it  -  conflicts  with  the  puritan  work  ethic 
instilled  in  me  by  my  father,  and  since  that  small 
inner  voice  has  sometimes  been  wrong  in  the  past, 
I  thought  I  should  examine  it  a  little  more  closely 
before  accepting  it  as  gospel. 

It  was  certainly  true  that  I  was  happy  at  the 
moment.  After  working  for  a  year  without  vaca- 
tion, I  had  taken  the  week  off.  Purposely,  I  had 
made  no  plans. 

For  10  glorious  days,  I  had  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  but  what  I  chose  to  do. 

If  I  wanted  to  lie  in  bed  all  day  and  contemplate 
the  cracks  in  the  ceiling,  I  could  do  so.  If  I  wanted 
to  sit  on  a  park  bench  and  watch  the  flow  of 
humanity  drift  by,  I  could  do  that. 

If  I  wanted  to  sleep  all  day  and  stay  up  all  night 
watching  old  movies  -  well,  you  get  the  idea. 

Maybe,  as  it  turned  out,  I  would  do  none  of 
those  things.  But  it  was  possible  to  do  them.  Or 
absolutely  nothing  at  all. 

And  that,  I  realized,  was  the  true  source  of  my 
happiness:  the  sheer,  unadulterated  freedom  to  do 
just  about  anything  I  wanted  when  I  wanted  to. 

After  a  year  of  obligations  and  meeting  respon- 
sibilities, it  was  a  heady  feeling  -  a  rush  of  free- 
dom so  powerful  that  I  was  perfectly  content  and 
happy  strolling  down  a  city  street  on  a  Monday 
morning  with  nothing  to  do  but  loaf  and  invite  my 
soul. 

The  smallest  sights  and  sounds  were  sufficient: 
a  planter  box  of  blooming  geraniums  someone  had 
placed  outside  a  second-story  window;  a  grandfa- 
ther watching  his  grandson  pedal  a  tricycle  along  a 
sidewalk;  a  pair  of  pigeons  cooing  under  a  rooftop 
and  a  grocer  unloading  vegetables  in  front  of  his 
store. 

With  absolutely  no  sense  of  urgency  or  sense  of 


purpose  other  than  to  enjoy  myself,  I  leisurely 
made  my  way  to  the  park.  I  passed  a  city  worker 
clearing  a  drain  who  looked  up  and  smiled.  A 
young  woman  said  hello  as  we  passed  each  other 
on  the  street.  A  man  washing  his  car  on  the  side- 
walk gallantly  resisted  the  temptation  to  spray  me 
as  I  went  by. 

Once  in  the  park,  I  located  a  trail  and  set  out  on 
it.  It  wound  through  a  dense  tangle  of  brush  and 
trees  and  eventually  opened  up  onto  a  grassy  clear- 
ing. I  lay  down  on  the  grass  and  watched  the 
spring  wind  move  the  clouds  across  the  sky.  I  lis- 
tened to  the  birds  singing  in  the  sun.  A  dog  barked 
somewhere  in  the  distance. 

Maybe  later,  when  I  got  tired  of  lying  in  the  sun 
and  listening  to  the  birds  while  my  mind  wandered 
aimlessly,  I  would  get  up.  Maybe  I  would  stop  off 
at  a  cafe  and  read  the  paper.  Maybe  I  would  return 
home  and  take  a  nap. 

Until  then,  I  would  lie  there,  happy  to  be 
doing  what  some  people  call  absolutely 
nothing. 

oing  nothing,  of  course,  has  gotten  a  bad  rap.  As 
an  activity,  it  is  vastly  underrated  in  our  hyperac- 
tive society.  Often  it  is  scorned.  A  fortune  from  a 
fortune  cookie  I  found  taped  to  a  computer  termi- 
nal of  a  co-worker  reads,  "Idleness  is  the  holiday 
of  fools."  And  then  there  is  the  old  saw  that  just 
about  everyone  has  heard  at  least  once  in  their 
lives:  "Idle  hands  are  the  devil's  workshop." 

While  doing  nothing,  like  everything  else,  gets 
boring  after  awhile,  it  is  essential  to  happiness  - 
that  fleeting  feeling  of  well-being  that  often 
appears  suddenly  and  without  warning  for  no 
apparent  reason.  And  without  those  occasional 
snatches  of  happiness,  life  loses  its  luster. 

While  idleness  is  an  art  that  needs  to  be  culti- 
vated, I  realized  that  the  small  voice  telling  me  I 
would  be  happier  if  I  didn't  work  was  a  little  off 
base.  Work  is  important,  too.  It  gives  meaning  to 
our  existence  and  shape  to  our  days.  It  puts  food 
on  the  table  and  pays  the  rent. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  about  work, 
however,  is  this:  Without  it,  idleness  would  be 
infinitely  less  enjoyable. 


duced  by  the  business  community 
at  the  Board  of  Supervisors'  Eco- 
nomic Vitality  Hearings,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Mayor's  Fiscal  Adviso- 
ry committee  proposals,  reached 
after  analyzing  City  revenue  and 
expense  trends. 

As  with  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments, San  Francisco's  and 
other  cities'  futures  depend  upon 
each  city's  ability  to  live  within  its 
means.  Again,  we  cannot  set 
salaries  for  City  workers  below 
wages  paid  elsewhere  and  expect 
to  recruit  and  maintain  a  qualified 


workforce.  Similarly,  we  cannot 
set  business  tax  level  significantly 
above  those  required  in  surround- 
ing areas  and  expect  retain  and 
expand  our  business  support  base. 

The  cost  of  city  services  must 
commensurate  with  available  rev- 
enues, including  a  fair  tax  level 
that  doesn't  penalize  those  busi- 
nesses that  chose  San  Francisco  as 
their  home. 

Structural  changes  must  occur 
to  ensure  that  San  Francisco  lives 
within  means  that  can  be  support- 
ed by  declining  state  and  federal 


revenues,  as  well  as  the  local  tax 
base.  We  all  want  to  maintain  the 
vital  services  needed  by  our  City's 
poor,  as  well  as  the  broader  sector 
that  utilizes  services  such  as  the 
Municipal  Railway,  the  libraries, 
or  the  public  safety  services. 

We  must  examine  the  way  the 
City  conducts  business  to  discover 
how  to  maintain  these  essential 
services  at  an  affordable  level 


L.  Marchi 

Continued  from  page  9 

al  golf  tournament  takes  place  on 
August  28  at  Marin  Country  Club 
(deadline  for  entry  is  August  14). 
Co-sponsored  by  Magic  61  KFRC 
AM,  this  fund-raising  event  will 
be  hosted  by  N.A.V.H.  National 
Chair  Jim  Lange,  radio  and  televi- 
sion personality  Don  Bleu  and 
KRON  anchor  Pete  Wilson. 


Included  in  the  tax-deductible 
golf  package  are  tee  prizes,  special 
awards  for  long-drive  and  hole-in- 
one  achievements  and  an  awards 
banquet  where  all  teams  scramble 
to  receive  prizes.  Originally  host- 
ed by  Tennessee  Ernie  Ford,  this 
annual  event  has  proven  to  be  one 
of  the  rare  situations  where  every- 
one wins.  For  more  information 
about  the  N.A.V.H.  and  the  29th 
Annual  Celebrity  Golf  Tourna- 
ment, call  (4 15)  221-3201. 


PSYCHIC  E.S.P.  READINGS 
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Her  ability  will  amaze  you 
One  visit  will  convince  you 
Her  advice  will  help  you 
Ask  those  who  have  been  to  see  her 
No  problem  Is  too  big  or  too  unusual  to  solve 
Call  to  ask  1  FREE  question  and  a  reading  of 
your  choice 


751-0334 
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Whales:  The  Whalebus  brings 
whale  artifacts  and  a  real  whale 
skeleton.  Richmond  Branch 
Library,  351  Ninth  Ave.,  Wednes- 
day, Aug.  5;  2:30  p.m.  Ages  five 
and  up.  For  details,  666-7165. 

Croquet  Lessons:  Croquet 
instruction  for  seniors.  All  equip- 
ment, set-up  and  instruction  pro- 
vided to  people  60  and  over. 
Flat-soled  shoes  required  and 
comfortable  clothes  recommend- 
ed. Stern  Grove  Croquet  Lawns, 
corner  of  19th  Avenue  and 
Wawona  Street,  Wednesday, 
Aug.  5;  1  to  4  p.m.;  776-4104. 

Storytime:  For  ages  three  and 
older.  Presidio  Reading  Center, 
3150  Sacramento  St.,  Thursday, 
Aug.  6;  3:30  p.m.;  292-2155. 

Lecture/Demonstration:  How  to 
conquer  your  fear  and  depres- 
sion with  cognitive  therapy,  St. 
Paul's  Lutheran  Church,  950 
Cough  St.,  Friday,  Aug.  7;  7  to  9 
p.m.;  647-7955. 

Drawing  Class:  Sharon  Art  Stu- 
dio offers  drawing  in  the  park 
class.  The  course  will  include 
drawing  still-lifes  and  land- 
scapes with  emphasis  on  compo- 
sition. Sharon  Art  Studio,  G.G. 
Park,  Saturdays;  Aug.  8, 15, 22, 
and  29;  10:15  a.m.  to  12:15  p.m. 
$32;  for  information  and  registra- 
tion call  753-7006. 

Artist:  Darick  Robertson,  pen- 
ciller  for  the  New  Warriors  at 
Funny  Papers,  5957  Geary  Blvd. 
at  24th  Avenue,  Saturday,  Aug  8; 
1  to  5  p.m.  752-1914  for  details. 

Theater:  My  Fair  LMy,  presented 
by  Lamplighters  Music  Theatre, 
Presentation  Theatre,  2350  Turk 
Blvd.  at  Masonic,  Saturday,  Aug. 
8;  8:30  p.m.  and  Sunday,  Aug.  9; 
2:30  p.m.  $23;  752-7755. 


day,  Aug.  12;  12:30  p.m.  For 
details,  call  776-8477. 

Lecture:  The  Great  American 
Medicine  Show,  an  illustrated 
social  history  of  alternative  heal- 
ers and  health  hucksters  in 
America.  UCSF,  Health  Sciences 
West  Building,  513  Parnassus 
Ave.,  Room  300,  Wednesday, 
Aug.  12;  noon  to  1  p.m.  Bring 
brown  bag  lunch. 

Hungarian  Day:  The  Golden 
Gate  Park  Band  will  feature  folk 
dancing  and  the  music  of  Hun- 
gary; Band  Concourse,  G.G. 
Park,  Sunday,  Aug.  14;  1  p.m. 

Basketball  Tournament: 

Women's  Pro-Am  Invitational 
Summer  Basketball  Tournament 
with  teams  from  Seattle,  Sacra- 
mento, and  the  Bay  Area.  Potrero 
Hill  Recreation  Center,  22nd  and 
Arkansas  Streets,  Friday,  Satur- 
day, and  Sunday,  Aug.  14, 15  and 
16;  6:30  to  8  p.m.  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday, 1 :30  to  3  p.m.  Sunday. 

Hike:  A  scenic  three-mile  hike 
from  the  G.G.  Bridge  to  Baker 
Beach.  Explore  remnants  of  his- 
toric coastal  defense  batteries 
from  the  1870's  through  World 
War  II.  Meet  the  Park  Ranger  at 
the  Battery  East  parking  lot 
above  Fort  Point,  Saturday,  Aug. 
1 5;  1 :30  to  3:30  p.m.;  556-0865, 
reservations  required. 

Garage  Sale:  Beth  Israel  Judea  is 
having  its  eighth  annual  garage 
sale  to  raise  funds  for  the  many 
activities  that  depend  on  their 
efforts.  Beth  Israel  Judea,  625 
Brotherhood  Way,  Sunday,  Aug. 
16: 9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
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Circus:  Make-a-Circus  will  per- 
form and  teach  circus  skills 
workshop;  all  ages  welcome, 
bring  bagged  lunch.  Hamilton 
Recreation  Center,  Geary  Boule- 
vard and  Steiner  Street,  Wednes- 


Preschool  Movies:  Blueberries 
for  Sal,  Chicken  Soup  with  Rice, 
Mole  and  the  Egg,  and  Banana, 
Banana,  Banana  Slugs.  Richmond 
Branch  Library,  351  Ninth  Ave., 
Tuesday,  Aug.  18;  10:15  &  11 
a.m.;  666-7165. 

Birds:  Join  our  local  bird  guru  in 
search  of  summer  birds.  Maybe 
glimpse  a  bluebird,  watch  a  king- 
fisher feed,  spot  an  early  hawk 
migrant.  Bring  binoculars  and 
bird  guides.  Meet  Carter  Faust  at 
the  Marin  Headlands  Visitor  cen- 


OUINBY'S 

Summer  Workshops 
Session  2  •  August  4-27 


Calligraphy  -  Tuesdays  •  2-3  •  Ages  9  &  Up 
Writing  with  pizazz!  Material  Fee:  $10 
Make  your  own  book  -  Wednesdays  •  2-3:30  •  Ages  9  &  Up 
Write,  Illustrate  and  make  a  book. 
Crafts  -  Thursdays  •  2-3J0  •  Ages  5  &  Up 
Projects  will  use  paper,  clay,  rubber  stamps  and 
natural  materials.  Material  Fee:  $10. 


i 


J"         Back  to  School  Sale! 

iAO/  OFF  All  Bilks  tWirkbiiks 
1   lllvtn  wilb  this  Ciupin 

L  _  _  J  _  _  August  15-30, 1992 

3411  California  St.  in  Laurel  Village  •  751-7727 
  Open  7  Days  •  Free  Parking 


ter  parking  lot,  Wednesday,  Aug. 
19;  9:30  a.m.  to  noon. 

Benefit:  The  San  Francisco  Saxo- 
phone Quartet  will  performing 
in  a  televised  benefit  for  Project 
Open  Hand  at  the  Neptune  Soci- 
ety Columbarium,  One  Loraine 
Ct.  (between  Geary  Boulevard 
and  Anza  Street  and  Stanyan 
Street  and  Arguello  Boulevard) 
Friday  and  Saturday,  Aug.  21 
and  22;  7:30  p.m.  $15;  for  details, 
call  Joe  Biernacki  at  221-1838. 

Lecture:  Integrating  work  and 
self:  Discover  the  work  you  are 
meant  to  do.  Saturday,  Aug.  22; 
$30;  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.;  call  221- 
9448  for  more  information. 

Rock  around  the  Headlands: 

The  rocky  coast  of  California 
tells  a  convoluted  story  of 
slumps  and  slides,  shifts  and 
folds.  Learn  how  to  decipher  the 
past  and  predict  the  future  by 
reading  the  geology.  Meet  geolo- 
gist and  Ranger  Bob  Cheung  at 
the  Marin  Headlands  Visitor 
Center,  Saturday,  Aug.  22;  11 
a.m.  to  1  p.m.;  331-1540;  reserva- 
tions required. 
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Richmond  District  Youth  Court: 

Teens  act  as  attorneys  and  jurors 
for  their  peers;  Richmond  Dis- 
trict Police  Station,  461  Sixth 
Ave.,  Wednesday,  Aug.  26;  4 
p.m.;  751-2504. 

Meeting:  Geary  Merchants  meet- 
ing will  discuss  health  &  safety 
in  the  work  place,  Cleaner  Rich- 
mond District,  Merchant  of 
month,  Increase  in  crime.  Rich- 
mond Police  Station,  461  Sixth 
Ave.,  Thursday,  Aug.  27;  8:45 
a.m.  All  are  welcome.  For  more 
information,  call  George,  752- 
7618. 


Dance  Party:  Roaring  Twenties 
Ballroom  Dance  Party  with 
music  by  Irving  and  Alice  Chase 
at  Golden  Gate  Park  Senior  Cen- 
ter, 37th  Avenue  and  Fulton 
Street,  Friday,  Aug.  28;  6:30  to 
9:30  p.m.;  666-7015. 

Golf  Tournament:  The  29th 
annual  National  Association  for 
Visually  Handicapped  Celebrity 
Golf  Tournament  will  be  held  at 
the  Marin  Country  Club,  tax- 
deductible  sponsorship  opportu- 
nities are  still  available;  Friday, 
Aug.  28;  for  more  information 
call  221-3201. 

Walk:  Examine  the  historic 
buildings  and  landscape  on  the 
Presidio  Army  post  and  see  how 
the  post  has  developed  since 
1776.  Many  styles  of  architecture 
will  be  seen.  Meet  the  Park 
Ranger  at  the  flagpole  in  front  of 
the  Officers'  Club  at  the  Main 
Post,  Sunday,  Aug.  30;  1  to  3 
p.m.;  556-0865;  reservations 
required. 

Lobdell  Retrospective:  Abstract 
expressionist  Frank  Lobdell  has 
been  an  important  artist  and 
teacher  in  the  Bay  Area  for  over 
40  years.  More  than  two  dozen 
works  will  be  featured  in  the 
exhibit  Viewpoints  XVIII,  at  the 
M.H.  de  Young  Museum,  G.G. 
Park  through  Sunday,  Sept.  27. 

20- Year  Class  Reunion:  George 
Washington  High  School  classes 
of  Fall  '71  and  Spring  '72  at 
Miyako  Hotel  (Japan  Center), 
Saturday,  Sept.  19;  6:30  p.m.  $55 
per  person;  call  Tony  Tucker  at 
386-0483. 

50- Year  Class  Reunion:  George 
Washington  High  School  Class 
of  1942  with  the  classes  of  '40 
and  '41  joining  in  the  festivities. 
Villa  Hotel,  San  Mateo,  Saturday, 
Oct.  17;  call  Barbara  Monro,  333- 
3320  or  Jim  Billings  343-7890. 
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We 
Refer 

radespeople 

r   The  Trades  Guild  makes 
finding  a  contractor  easy!  Call 
our  FREE  consumer  referral 
service.  All  members  are 
personally  interviewed  and 
carefully  screened. 


•  Remodeling 

•  Roofing 

•  Tree  Service 

and  many 
more! 


Additions 

Alarms 

Cabinets 

Chimney  Svc. 

Counter  Tops 

Drywall 

Electrical 

Foundations 

Landscaping 

Painting 

Plumbing 


Ask  for  our  free  directory! 


Call  777-4045 


We've  got  designs 
on  your  business! 


DRM& 


CONTENT 


Full  Service  Desktop  Publishing 


20%  off  your  first  order 
With  this  coupon 

(txcl.  printing  co6t) 

Call  for  a  free  consulfatlon 
—  we  come  lo  you! 

(415)  885-3462 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Child  care 


The  Right  School  for  Your  Child 

Openings  for  2,3.4  year  olds. 
Loving,  caring  environment,  full  day 
care  available.  Call  Cecilia,  St. 
James  Early  Education  Center, 
752-8258. 

Mature  Mother  of  Newborn 

providing  Infant  care,  M-F,  6  a.m.- 
5:30  p.m.,  Richmond  District, 
private  home,  "personal  loving 
care,"  (415)  386-5875  -  Natalie 


Customer  Service  Jobs 


SeeldngsnnnoflvaTe^peopletor 

Immediate  positions.  We  will  train 
the  right  person.  Filling  15  positions 
Ws  month  full-time,  part-time.  Call 
905-8823. 


Flat  to  Share 


Looking  for  a  home?  Available  to 
share  In  Richmond,  a  spacious, 
sunny  3  bedrooms.  2  living  rooms  & 
garden.  Professional,  non-smoker, 
no  pets.  $550.  Call  668-6018. 


Health 


Recovery  Tape  Lines:  Free 
Recovery  tape  lines:  Support 
messages  for  recovering  addicts. 
Two  lines,  two  messages.  Call  751- 
5390  and  751  -0241  day  or  night. 


Personals 


Interrracial  Family  (Korean 
dad/Caucasian  mom,  and  son  Jae) 
seeks  other  such  families  for  get- 
togethers:  hiking,  picnicking, 


museum  outings,  etc.  We  live  In  the 
Richmond.  Call  Christopher  or  Alice 
at  750-1706. 


Wanted 


Martin  De  Porres  soup  kitchen 
needs  volunteers  for  breakfast  and 
lunch  shifts.  225  Potrero  Ave.  (15th 
St)  Call  552-0240  and  ask  for  Abby 
or  Charlie. 

Wanted  -  Baby  furniture  and 

equipment.  Childrens  clothes 
(newborn  -  size  7)  and  toys.  Very 
good  condition  only.  641  -61 92. 
1960s  Music,  Political  Halght 
Ashbury.  hippie,  etc.  memorabilia. 
Posters,  handbills,  photos,  etc. 
Cash.  510-339-7074. 


BUSINESS/PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Car  Buying  Help 


Do  you  have  an  old  car  you  want  to 
sell?  I  will  help  you  sell  Itl  Let  me 
deal  with  the  public.  Call  749-1424. 


House  Painting 


Licensed  Painter,  small,  large  jobs. 
Interior  &  exterior.  Also,  expert 


plaster  repair.  References.  Free 
estimates.  Please  call  Ed  at  995- 
4666.  Uc.  #497-214. 

Quality  Painting  -Wall  and  ceiling 
repair  -  unwanted  textures  removed. 
15  years  experience.  Floor 
revarnlshed.  Free  estimates.  Local 


references.  Call  Hesh  Rosen,  221- 
0788. 


Piano  Lessons 


Piano  Lessons:  Teach  all  ages. 
Classical  &  contemporary  music. 
Masters  of  Music  Degree  and  have 
20  years  experience.  Call  (415)  751- 


Send  us  your  classified  or  business  service  listing. 

Private  party  classified  ads,  up  to  25  words,  cost  $5  per  monthly  listing.  Business  ads, 
up  to  25  words,  cost  $15  per  month.  Double  rates  for  double  space.  All  ads  must  be 
pre-paid  and  mailed  to  the  ReView  office  by  the  24th  of  the  month.  Mail  to: 
The  Richmond  ReView,  P.  O.  Box  590596,  S.  R,  CA  94159 


News 


The  Richmond  ReView  •  16 


What's 
Happening? 

Please  mail  your  letter- 
to-the-editor  or  calendar 
announcements  by  the 
24th  of  the  month  to: 

The  Richmond  Review 
P.O.  Box  590596 
San  Francisco,  CA 
94159 


#31  Balboa 

Continued  from  page  1 

year.  Straus  said  that  it  is  premature  to  set  a 
specific  date  for  electric  coach  service  to 
begin  on  the  31  line.  Service  will  start  when 
accessible  trolleys  arrive  and  the  necessary 
changes  in  them  are  made. 

Muni's  diesel  buses  are  currently  90  per- 
cent accessible,  Katz  said. 

He  expects  a  new  fleet  of  accessible 
electric  trolleys  to  be  phased  in  beginning 
now  until  the  late  90s,  making  all  buses  in 
the  Muni  system  accessible  by  1998. 


FRESH  MADE  GYROS  DAILY!  (NOW  CHICKEN  GYROS  ALSO) 

Fredy's  Ocean  Beach  Deli 


Now  Serving 

Fresh  Roasted  Turkey  Breast  Sandwiches 


Everyday  Low  Prices  on  All  Regular  Sandwiches 

All  sandwiches  include:  1/4  pound  of  meat,  fresh  baked  sour 
dough  bread,  mustard,  mayo,  lettuce,  tomato,  pickles  &  onions. 

12  PACK  BUDWEISER-$6.99  ,rax4CJ?, 


ESPRESSO  A  CAPPUCCINO 


734  LaPlaya  •  221-2031 

Open  7  Days:  Monday- Saturday,  8:30-6  p.m.  Sunday,  10-4  p.m. 


HERRERA 

San  Francisco= 


Invites  You  to  Come  See  Our 

NEW  FAMILY  OF  AUTOMOBILES 

BUICK__OL^SMOBELE    GMC  Truck 


BUICK  OLDSMOBELE  GMC  Truck 

Sao  Francisco's  Only  Buick,  Oldsmobile  V  GMC  Ihick  Dealer 

August  Clearance  Sale 

•  2.9%  to  3.9%  Financing  on 

Select  Models 

•  Manufacturers  Rebates  as 

high  as  $2,000! 

•  125  Vehicles  to  Choose  From 

•  Great  Selection  of  Used  Cars 

•  Plenty  of  Free  Parking 

Serving  (he  Bay  Area  for  More  Than  40  Years 


3700  Geary  Blvd.  San  Francisco  668-5656 


SALES,  SERVICE,  PARTS  AND  BODY  SHOP  [ 


Rxrto  Chriilln*  T  Andarvon 

Architect  Robert  Marquis  shows  plans  for  the  District's  new  recreation  center. 

Richmond  recreation  center 


Continued  from  page  1 

with  both  the  entrance  and  exit  on  18th 
Avenue. 

Lantz  said  that  it  was  because  of  parking 
that  neighbors  formed  a  group,  the  Sutro 
Annex  Association,  that  waged  a  three-year 
battle  opposing  the  construction  of  condo- 
miniums at  the  site  in  1987. 

Hal  Brandes  of  Marquis  Associates,  the 
project's  architects,  said  the  number  of 
parking  spaces  would  be  decided  upon  by 
the  assumption  that  one  parking  space 
would  be  needed  for  every  200  square  feet 
of  the  building. 

Other  concerns  that  arose  over  parking 
included  the  possibility  of  making  the  lot  an 
all-night  parking  facility  and  the  danger  to 
patrons  walking  from  nearby  Clement 
Street  restaurants  to  the  recreation  center's 
parking  lot.  Residents  suggested  closing  the 
lot  at  night,  leaving  a  warning  to  users  of 
the  lot  mat  vehicles  will  be  locked  inside  at 
closing  timp  Lantz  suggested  constructing 
a  terrace  for  senior  citizens  to  go  to. 

"There's  a  lot  of  people  on  18th  and 
19th  who  would  like  an  open  area  where 
they  can  sit  down  with  trees  and  a  little  bit 
of  grass."  Golden  Gate  Park  was  not  a  fea- 
sible option  for  seniors,  said  Lantz,  because 
many  cannot  walk  that  far. 

Lillyquist  said  surveys  would  be  taken  at 
other  recreation  and  park  department  facili- 
ties to  see  how  many  parking  spaces  are 
used  daily,  and  questionnaires  would  be  tal- 
lied to  project  the  number  of  people  who 
would  drive  their  cars  to  the  new  recreation 
center.  By  doing  so,  the  planners  can  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  some  parking  spaces 
can  be  removed  to  provide  for  community 
needs,  such  as  open  space  for  seniors. 

Some  residents  near  the  site  also 
expressed  fear  that  crime  and  graffiti  will 
go  up  once  the  center  is  opened  because  the 
gymnasium  will  attract  teenagers. 

Although  no  teenagers  were  at  the  meet- 
ing, other  community  members  opposed  the 


view  that  young  people  bring  trouble. 

"I've  lived  in  Potrero  Hill  and  the 
Potrero  Hill  Middle  School  gym  is  often 
open  at  night,"  Ron  Miguel 

"I've  never  had  a  problem,  those  kids 
are  okay.  The  kids  come  from  the  projects 
on  the  south  side  of  Potrero  Hill  and  use 
that  gym.  We  don't  have  any  problems.  The 
very  fact  that  it's  a  magnet  for  them  and  it's 
a  positive  thing  gives  me  the  feeling  that 
they  really  respect  it." 

"At  the  Sixth  and  Folsom  recreation 
center,  there's  very  little  graffiti,"  Lillyquist 
added. 

One  general  consensus  of  the  meeting 
was  summed  up  by  attorney  and  Planning 
Association  for  the  Richmond  president, 
Jim  Lazarus. 

"I  think  this  recreation  center  should 
focus  on  the  children  and  the  seniors  in  the 
community  and  nothing  in  between. 
They're  the  ones  who  really  need  it." 

"Generally,  what  we  like  to  see  happen 
out  of  something  like  this  is  to  get  represen- 
tatives from  each  of  the  major  community 
organizations  in  the  neighborhood  to  join 
into  one  committee,"  Lillyquist  said. 

At  this  point,  Lillyquist  said  the  only 
constraints  are  the  size  of  the  lot  (one  acre), 
creating  enough  parking  spaces  and  money 
to  fund  the  project. 

"We  have  enough  money  to  start  the 
design.  We're  going  to  be  making  annual 
allocations,  but  it  will  be  one  more  year, 
maybe  two  more  years,  before  we  have 
enough  to  build  the  project,"  Lillyquist 
said. 

The  Open  Space  Program  has  currently 
allocated  about  $2  million  towards  the  esti- 
mated $4  million  cost  of  construction.  The 
San  Francisco  Recreation  and  Park  Depart- 
ment has  leased  the  lot  for  $1  a  year  for  99 
years. 

The  next  meeting  date  has  not  been  set. 

-  Darryl  Lee 


EXPERT  CUSTOM  FRAMING 
BELOW  DO  IT  YOURSELF  PRICES 

JUffE  01  THE  Alff 

*    INTERNATIONAL  * 

GALLERY 

Celebrating  Cultural  Diversity 
NOW  OFFERING  ORIGINAL  WORKS  OF  ART 
Ceramics  •  Sculptures  •  Paintings  •  Reproductions  •  Gift  Items 

101  Clement  St.  •  387  9346 


